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neron A JEALOUS LOVER 
“1 HE Dominican motto ‘Veritas’ implies, as already 
T suggested, an intolerance of error, and for that re .. Domini- 


cans have found themselves, often against their wills, in charge 
of the Inquisition. This is only one small instance in history of the 
terrifying brilliance of Truth itself which of its nature pierces all 
darkness and overcomes all shadows. Ever since God first spoke the 
word of truth into the empty vastness of naught, when the world 
found its beginning, a certain fear of Truth, a fear of the Word of 
God, has covered the ways of man. It is to be seen most evidently 
in the Old Testament when truth defied was so often avenged by 
terrible slaughter. It is seen when Pilate is confronted with Truth, 
rare tries to evade his piercing gaze with a question, and delivers him 
to what he thought was convenient obliteration. It is still seen in the 
fear of the Catholic Church and the recurrent persecutions to which 
she is consequently subjected. 


oe It would, however, profit those who fear the Word of God and who 
\velope. fear the implacable statement of that Word by any authority to 
——- reflect that it is not merely the cold word of justice. The world is 
t Giles. not a materialised idea emanating from the mind of God like a kind 


of mechanical toy which must work as he thinks or be smashed to 
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less than atoms. There is of course an absolute equality between the 
mind of man and its object, and in reverse order between the whole 
thing and the mind of God, without which equality there can be 
no truth. There is no possibility of compromise here; and with 
revealed truth coming from the one divine Word of God there is 
no other alternative but to be submitted to it, to be given this 
equality, or to be cast out into the exterior darkness. Yet this Word 
is the Word of a Lover. The universe itself is an expression as much 
of the will of God as of his mind. There are no departments in the 
divine operation. What he makes he makes with his will in Verbo, 
and his will is a will of love. From the first moment of created being 
therefore every true thing, true to its character, true to the way 
God had made it, called forth love in the beholder. The Word became 
flesh in order to show this; the Word was a living word of love; 
I am the Truth and the Life. 

Applying the metaphysics of this expression of divine knowledge, 
we can see that no single being is in itself, as a being, outside the 
object of love. It is true; therefore it is good and lovable. This means 
that Truth may be found in all sorts of odd places and that wherever 
it is found it is to be cherished, for it is the precious product and 
object of the divine mind and will. The evil of falsity, like every 
other evil, is principally a negation, a twist away from the positive 
affirmation of what is. The eye of God’s love is constantly upon the 
being of things, all of which thus participate in eternal truth; but 
the errors are an attempt to escape from that glance. For this reason 
every individual human being, however misguided or even malicious 
he may be, possesses many precious fragments of truth, though he 
may hold them as so many pieces of a shattered wine glass, unable 
to fit them together and make use of them. God makes him, and 
the truth that he knows and the good desires that stir his soul; so 
he and his ideas and desires are loved. 

Our Lord, the Word Incarnate, often in his parables and elsewhere 
insists that evil and error should be allowed to coexist with truth until 
the day of reckoning, lest the true grain of truth be destroyed because 
it could not be disentangled from the evil weeds surrounding it. 
He says, too, of those men who cast out devils in his name though 
they were not his disciples, that he who is not against him must 
be for him. What could be more tolerant? The Word breathing forth 
love is raised up on the cross to draw all things to himself lest an 
atom of truth be left to waste and rot. And the Church, living the 
life of the Word on earth, remains equally tolerant, loving each 
individual son of Adam with the same intense love, wishing not to 
destroy but to fulfil, to fructify the odd seeds of truth to be found 
in every cult and in every human being. She will not admit, even, 
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that the works of an evil man are all evil. The criminal possesses 
natural virtues; his love for his children is a good thing. The Church 
condemns the idolatrous worship of the false religion, but she 
cherishes the good desires of the worshippers. That is why she has 
always used what was harmless (and therefore in itself good and 
true) in the pagan rites of those she draws into her unity. Sometimes, 
too, when condemnation would drive man further from her embrace, 
and when condemnation is not demanded, she will remain silent 
in face of error and falsity waiting for the time when the grain of 
truth and good-will will come to the surface. History, if it be read 
without prejudice, will show innumerable occasions when the Church 
was tolerant, patient and silent; for she is dedicated to the love 
of the men she has been formed to save, and she fosters truth 
wherever she finds it. 

Yet the very intensity of the love of the Word calls forth an 
intense hatred of the evil and error itself, which holds men back 
from that embrace in Verbo. Love of the sinner, St Augustine coun- 
selled his followers, must be combined with hatred of his sin. Hatred 
is not here a term of rhetoric but an expression of the true vehemence 
of the lover in view of the enemy of his love. The Church, if it is 
filled with the spirit of the Word, will emphatically abominate the 
institutions and permanent organisations which are made to deflect 
man from his true end. For the error is most often to be found in 
the organisation itself in the religion which is twisted; not founded 
on the rock of obedience it is so constituted as to deflect men’s wills 
and minds from reality. The members of these false religions are 
for the most part good, actuated by holy desires and performing 
many good works. And they are indeed beloved by the Word who 
makes them in truth. But the organisation in which they are mis- 
directed, which holds them through custom and upbringing, must in 
itself appear as abhorrent. Those things which in a fixed and well- 
grounded framework direct man away from the truth, not the souls 
of men which are always a moving mixture of good and evil, are 
the object of the Mother Church’s loving intolerance. That is why 
the written word is censored with so much greater diligence than 
the spoken word. The Church is more ready to condemn the doctrine 
set forth in Jansenius’s books than Jansenius himself. The Index 
of prohibited books needs no apology on this score. 

We may add here that the indifference of those who do not care 
to what Church a man belongs while he remains sincere, is a sign 
of the absence not only of the word of truth but also of the will of 
love. Where no hatred of sin and error exists there no true love of 
the sinners can be found. 

So, too, the love which springs from truth will be vehemently 
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opposed to those twisted principles of human action which lead 
men to move away from truth—and this is irrespective of whether 
men act on those principles in good faith or not. The modern evil 
principles of so-called ‘marriage’ are necessarily abhorrent to the 
custodian of revealed truth wherein Christian marriage plays it 
important role. And the evil principles of education, of economics 
and of social behaviour in general which are the modern offshoots of 
materialism and rationalism cannot be in themselves tolerated. Con- 
sequently the Church cannot be neutralised and placed in a depart- 
ment concerned only with another life; she comes forcibly into the 
present and will often be compelled to interfere in politics, where 
politics spring from false moral principles. 

Again these principles in the concrete human individual’s life 
and practice are so mingled with good intention and natural morality 
—even with a morality directly inspired by the Gospels—that the 
love of the person will breed a great gentleness and perhaps a pro- 
longed silence on the part of Mother Church. Without hypocrisy, 
without infringing the rights of truth, the Word of God will often 
remain silent waiting for the day of reckoning when the cockle can 
be thrashed away from the wheat without damaging the latter. There 
can be no compromise but there must be ever present: an over- 
whelming charity. 

The jealous love of God is inevitably reflected in his Church, his 
living body on earth. The binding embrace of the threefold unity 
of divinity when it extends into creation will be always crushing 
disharmony, suffocating every breath which is not the breath of 
truth. But this drawing of all the elements of truth and goodness 
into the oneness of divine purpose is not carried out by human means. 
The jealousy is a divine jealousy. Even when the Church uses mili- 
tary terms—soldier of Christ, breastplate of charity, helmet of 
salvation—they are mere figures of a divine battle against spirits 
and powers of evil, against organisations and principles, which are 
nothing concrete in themselves, but which are concrete only in 
deforming man. No human instrument, no fire or battle axe can 
defeat those evils. It is the power only of the divine love breathed 
forth from the Word, as, raised upon the height of Calvary, he draws 
all things to him. 


Tue EpITor 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON GANDHI 


DIFFICULTY constantly confronting the writer of obituary 
A notices is the question of what mood and tense to employ, 

and it is a difficulty which comes very much to the fore with 
the death of a man like Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Somehow 
neither the subjunctive mood nor pluperfect tense comes readily to 
mind since the bereavement seems too personal and world-wide 
to allow of such historical impersonality; instead the loss is so great 
that it seems to call for something less final, less absolute. Better 
the present indicative, especially as there can be little doubt that 
his influence in India will grow rather than diminish with the years, 
and that the effect of such an influence on a country so vast will 
have repercussions which are not only global, but which internation- 
ally will be more or less immediate. Certainly the indecision as to 
which style to adopt in the tributes paid at his death, and the 
vacillating already apparent in the numerous leaders and notices 
over what mood and tense to choose, are proof enough of his impor- 
tance, even if the true significance of that importance cannot be 
fully estimated until it is seen how many more similar violent deaths 
will flow out of that policy which he inaugurated. Upon such a 
determination must rest the final verdict of history. Yet, irrespective 
of the level of political home rule and contemporary affairs, there 
are other and deeper reasons for his prestige; reasons that to be 
genuinely understood call first for an evaluation of his philosophy 
since it was from that philosophy that his political actions sprang. 
Indeed in one sense his decisions were never made after the event 
for his mind was not dependent upon the exteriorisation of public 
events before he could act, but proceeded rather from an achieve: 
centre of being. Fortunately, too, this wisdom which he gained both 
through contemplation and experience, and which never suffered, 
as it so often does, from being conceived in a state antecedent to 
full personal integration, emerges with crystal clarity in the book 
he wrote about his life. 

This autobiography Gandhi called The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth,t although by Western terminology it can scarcely be 
called an autobiography at all; it is true in it he narrates much of 
his life, but his concern is not with his political successes, but rather 
with those spiritual exercises that made possible such political feats. 
If it has affinities with any Western autobiography, then it is closest 
to The Way of Perfection by Saint Teresa of Avila, for both books 
present their stories as only incidental to a number of maxims and 
1 Translated from the Gujurati by Mahadev Desai and published in India by 


Navajivan Kargalaya (Ahmedabad), the last edition of which appeared in 1945. 
An English edition by the Phoenix Press (London) is now in preparation. 
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counsels which their authors wished to expound. As Gandhi says 
in the introduction to the book: ‘If the experiments are really 
spiritual then there can be no room for self-praise’, and all that 
will come of setting them down will not be additional glory as the 
world knows it, but only that of added humility for the writer con- 
cerned. Again, as he says later on: ‘I am not writing this auto- 
biography to please critics. Writing it is itself one of the experiments 
with truth’. The author neither pontificates nor attempts by showing 
his weaknesses thereby to build his defence. His one concern is with 
the ‘Spirit of Truth’, for a true understanding of which, as he 
states, there must be present in the individual an ability to love 
‘the meanest of creation’ as himself. So it is with this proviso in 
mind Gandhi adds the rider that one who thus aspires cannot afford 
to keep out of any field of life—be it agriculture, sanitation or 
politics. ‘I can say without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all 
humility, that those who say that religion has nothing to do with 
politics do not know what religion means’. Moreover, such a pro- 
nouncement, for all its obvious truth still appears invested with an 
aura of revolutionary thought which makes it arresting not only in 
itself, but because it emphasises some of the primary lessons which 
the late Eric Gill was trying to teach his fellow countrymen. It 
reads almost like a case of autobiographical telepathy. (Incidentally, 
it also suggests further lines of development for a synthesis between 
East and West.) 

In writing his life Gill stressed his belief in both private and 
personal property, and which he stated somewhat like a theorem 
thus: 

Because property is natural to man; 

because property is a bulwark against the exploitation of man by 


man; 
because unless you own the means of production you cannot control 


production; 

because unless you control you cannot be responsible; 

because responsibility for his deeds and what his deeds effect (i.e., 

both moral and intellectual responsibility) is the very mark of 

man.2 
This conception of responsibility, which is deeply religious at its 
source, is also political; religious in so far as responsibility is first 
learnt in the family and political in so far as this responsibility for its 
maintenance is dependent ultimately upon ethical support. Further, 
since this ethical support is subject neither to Labour nor Capital 
nor to the economic laws of supply or demand, its strength is drawn 
from a very much more permanent stock—a stock which has not 
only through the ages grown into a tradition but which is the prime- 


2 See Autobiography. Jonathan Cape, 1940. 
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mover, the first cause of that very tradition. It is in the light of 
this knowledge that a comment like that of Blake’s—‘Religion is 
politics, politics is brotherhood’—takes on its true significance, and 
to which Gill rejoined: ‘Brotherhood is poverty, and poverty is 
peace’, though it would only be fair to add here that Gill’s belief 
in poverty was largely conditioned by his revolt against the triumph 
of technics. Yet poverty does not always band men together. As 
Gandhi notes: ‘The grinding poverty and starvation with which 
our country is afflicted is such that it drives more and more men 
every year into the ranks of beggars, whose desperate struggle for 
bread renders them insensible to all feelings of decency and self- 
respect. And our philanthropists, instead of providing work for them 
and insisting on their working for bread, give them alms.’ Obviously 
there are both degrees and kinds of poverty since to be poor as a 
church mouse is not to be as poor as Job. In fact both metaphors 
well exemplify the difference. There is the poverty which is brought 
about by circumstances and there is that which is self-sought, and, 
if not actively self-sought, is accepted without complaint when it 
is believed to be the will of God. 

Gandhi's poverty was self-sought, but, as he admits, he knew that 
his fasting was useless unless it was accompanied by self-restraint. 
In the words of the Bhagavad Gita— 

For a man who is fasting his senses 

Sutwardly, the sense-objects disappear, 

Leaving the yearning behind; but when 

He has seen the Highest 

Even the yearning disappears. 

His life was a continual quest for such a vision. 

In this quest, or, as he called it, in his search for the Spirit of 
Truth, he sought neither pomp nor ostentation. The Times, when 
it wrote the day after his death that he ‘was skilful in exhibitionism’ 
blundered badly because his obituary was written from an exterior 
point of view; his life was seen only as a maze of political complexi- 
ties in which it was his aim by a policy of non-violence to free India 
of British rule. Yet that is to put the position too baldly: it is 
true his slogan was ‘get off our backs—walk by our side’, but from 
his point of view it was more in the nature of an admonition than a 
war-cry. The root of the trouble lay in its interpretation so that some- 
what paradoxically some of his followers—among them the more 
fanatical elements of his people—believed that a policy of non- 
violence could only be made manifest by the use of violence at the 
outset. That is from where the charge of ‘exhibitionism’ in The Times 
arises. It is a case of the Indian mis-reading of his philosophy also 
emerging in England and elsewhere. In actual fact he was extremely 
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sensitive to his inadequacy; this is made quite clear in his book, for its 
tinal note is one of disappointment, a sense of failure because he had 
failed to achieve that triple purity of becoming absolutely free in 
thought, speech and action. It was for this reason he could say with- 
out false humility—‘the world’s praise fails to move me, indeed very 
often stings me’. He knew that the conquest of oneself can be a 
greater task than the conquest of the world; he knew that it profited 
a man naught if he gained the whole world and suffered the loss 
of his own soul; he knew that it was better that a people should 
remain subject than win as apostates. In this lay his difference from 
Lenin. 

Both men were prophets, but at the same time the antithesis of 
each other. Whereas Lenin stood for violence and as a symbol of 
the apotheosis of pragmatism, with Gandhi it was otherwise; he 
believed in peace at every cost and that passive acceptance was 
preferable to active resistance. In contrast to Lenin he believed 
there were eternal truths and that philosophy was not the expression 
of its age, but that there was an eternal philosophy which had its 
roots in the past and which mattered above all else because the 
future can only be built upon the real past. For him the eternal 
centre was the soul and from it everything radiated outwards. Each 
man had within him the potentiality of being a still centre around 
which the world might revolve, and in ratio to his achieving such 
tranquillity lay the sphere of his influence. From such a conception 
it naturally arose that he could yet remain friendly with officials 
whose departments and rulings he often had actively to oppose. ‘Hate 
the sin and not the sinner’ was one of the precepts which he never 
tired of teaching nor of showing by personal example. 

It was in this personal approach that his strength lay and which 
has been the cause of the generous estimates bestowed upon him 
both by his disciples and those who knew, but could not stand in 
full agreement with, his aims and objects. Always he tried where 
he saw the cause was non-political, but where the end might be 
political, to avoid the latter aspect and keep it as much as possible 
within the bounds of a personal relationship, for he understood how 
personal service which is also disinterested is ultimately of more ser- 
vice to a country politically than the fostering of party animosity. 
Indeed, his end, which had a certain dramatic irony about it, is no 
mere negation of his life-work; it is, on the contrary, the surest 
affirmation which one can have that, long after the flames of the 
pyre have burnt his mortal body to ash, his philosophy will remain 
as a torch burning radiantly in the dark nights of many souls. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
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EASTER CUSTOMS IN POLAND 
AINT PAUL insists, as we know, on the idea that the whole of 
S Christianity depends on the fact of Christ's Resurrection. ‘If 
Christ has not risen’, he says, ‘our faith is vain and our hope 
groundless’, adding at once, ‘No, Christ really has risen from the 
dead, and I am witness to that’. 

In Poland this thought of Christ’s Resurrection in addition to 
being a fundamental article of religious faith, had also a deeply 
patriotic and national meaning. During the period of enemy domin- 
ation the feast of the Resurrection, the Christian Easter, became as 
well a symbol of national resurrection. Each of the faithful who spoke 
of the risen Christ, the conqueror over death, joined thereto in his 
heart another thought and sentiment—his lively and fundamental 
hope in the resurrection of Poland. That is what gave Easter, on 
both the traditional and the religious side, a very special colour which 
made its old popular customs still dearer, more intimate and more 
venerable. We do not know how the Master festival can be observed 
in Poland at the present day, but we may be sure that no Pole behind 
the fron Curtain ever lets go his steadfast hope of seeing bis country 
really free and returning to life. 

The season of Lent has had in Poland for centuries a special popu- 
lar service, the singing of the Lamentations, or Bitter Mourning 
for the Passion. This must not be confused with Tenebrae in Holy 
Week. It is sung in church several times a week, usually on Wednes- 
days and Fridays and also on Sunday evenings. It consists of medi- 
tations in dramatic form, written in rough Polish verse, sometimes 
with only one part, but more often with two, on the sufferings of 
our Lord or of the Blessed Virgin, and on the share which Christian 
souls should take in them. At one time the soul speaks, at another 
Christ or the sorrowful Virgin. Again it may be a kind of nameless 
choir of souls, reminding one of the choir in Greek tragedy. The tune 
of this recital, intoned by the priest and sung by the whole congre- 
gation, is a grave, united chant which produces a deep impression 
of extreme anguish and, if I may be allowed to use the expression, 
exuberant compassion. It is emotion pure and simple, though the 
theological basis stands unshaken. In Poland and wherever Poles 
live this service is much loved and affords an outlet for affection and 
hope, Coming to Palin Sunday, there are certain popular traditions 
cohuected with the budding twigs which are used as palms. Lastly, 
upart from the liturgical services of the Latin rite, there is in Holy 
Week a series of customs belonging to the country and amounting, 
it has been said, to a popular Polish deutero-liturgical cycle. 

First there are the Sepulchres, then the Resurrection Office. 

There were Holy Sepulchres in Italy once upon a time, but they 
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were suppressed, | think it would be almost impossible to suppress 
them in Poland. On Good Friday and Holy Saturday, when the 
churches have been without the Blessed Sacrament since Holy 
Thursday, the faithful come one by one, or in groups, to visit the 
Sepulchre. This is a chapel, or an altar, or even a miniature church, 
arranged for the occasion so that a high scaffolding with two or three 
stories rises from among masses of flowers and greenery. In the low- 
est is a grotto with a statue or a picture of Christ laid in the tomb. In 
the middle, often, is the actual table of the altar; above, surrounded 
by decorations, the Blessed Sacrament is exposed behind a veil, i.e 
a veil of white muslin or gauze covers the monstrance. ‘Thus the 
consecrated host can be seen, yet this is a lesser exposition, an 
exposition half denied, a symbol of Christ's presence in spite of and 
in the very midst of death. So too their country, even when denied 
existence by their oppressors, always remained a living thing in 
their minds and hearts, however different real life might be. 1 need 
not say what a wealth of ingenuity was freely used to make wonder- 
ful, monumental and rich sepulchres. Custom required that one 
should visit at least two of them. In town some people used to spend 
all day on Good Friday and Holy Saturday running from church 
to church. Never was there such a crowd or so regular an attendance. 
And while this Mucharistic stage, if it can be so called, stood in 
oue of the aisles, the middle of the church was oecupied by the regu- 
lation cross laid upon the pavement. The faithful would come and 
kiss it, go round it on their knees, venerating each of the traditional 
five wounds. Then they went to adore the Blessed Sacrament which 
drew all hearts, for in Poland, that wheat-growing land, the euchar- 
istic bread constitutes the foundation, so to speak, of Christian piety 
and requires practices that are unknown elsewhere. Sisters of Charity 
and priests used to distribute pictures to the children and to those 
who left an alms for charity. This joy in mourning, tempered by love 
of the Mucharist, became the joy of the little ones, who would go 
from church to church, collecting holy pictures, that living catechism 
for simple souls, so much appreciated by the Poles with their taste 
for bright colours and pictorial decoration. 


Yet this joy is grave, as befits these days that recall the divine 
compassion, stir up in one’s heart remorse for sin—one’s own and 
all mankind s—and at the same time promise deliverance. Whoever 
has known the Sepulchres in Warsaw, when it was still subject to 
the Tsarist régime, can recall the extent to which purely religious 
feeling in those days satisfied a sentiment which was not only human 
but national as well. Truly in those days of Holy Week and Haster, 
though no king reigned in the Palace of Warsaw, now put to a baser 
use, and no troops paraded in front of the ministries of the old 
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republic—for Poland's official name was the Royal Republic, as if 
to express the kingly character of democracy—there was so much 
strength, so much hope already realised in this Blessed Sacrament 
exposed above an empty tomb, that for a while one ceased to notice 
the invader’s presence. And how do they feel nowadays in ‘free and 
independent’ Poland, while the very essence of the pation’s soul is 
being there attacked? 

The company of adorers in white veils and guards of honour 
watched before the veiled Sacrament of the Sepulchres—Groby— 
in Poland. During the period of independence before the present war 
it was often the Boy Scouts who used to mount guard, and in the 
important churches detachments of soldiers were ou duty. 1 am sure 
that at the present time all souls mount an interior guard for fear 
lest the Blessed Sacrament of our Faith and the right to the Kuchar- 
ist in the unity of the Church should be taken away from them. 

As the Sepulchres in Poland correspond to the Christmas cribs, 
the Office of the Resurrection at Master, unknown to the official 
Roman liturgy but granted to Poland for centuries, corresponds to 
Midnight Mass. 

So on Saturday evening, or on aster Day at four or five o'clock 
in the morning, a procession is formed to go and look for the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Sepulchre, to bring it back to the high altar, to 
remove the veil from it and, after a kind of popular Vespers or 
Matins, to take it in a triumphal procession, one of the acolytes 
carrying the Master cross and another the statue of the Risen Christ: 
Vexrilla Regis. These statues also are peculiar to Poland, and remain 
on the altars until Ascension. 

The Christian people delights in following the Resurrection Office 
in crowds, and in singing lustily thereat. Many people who are rather 
slack in their religious duties would think it quite uncivilised to 
miss the Resurrection. It is a service which has very probably been 
adopted from the Kast, for on Poland’s ancient land there has been 
a marked interaction between East and West, certain Latin customs 
passing to the faithful of the astern rites and vice versa; but it 
is yet another of the strong connecting links between the Roman 
Church and the soul of Poland which emphasise still more clearly 
how variously the Church’s universality reveals itself, satisfying also 
the national character's requirements, 

Turning now from the sacred to the profane, let us deal with the 
signs of temporal rejoicing called forth by Easter. An Easter dinner 
is prepared, sometimes for the whole of Easter Week, a meal which 
is laid out on tables to be blessed. On Holy Saturday afternoon 
parish priests and curates, deacons and even seminarists in the great 
episcopal cities, members of religious orders, etc., start their rounds 
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from family to family to bless the Kaster dinner. Mach house must 
have its visit, and sometimes the faithful wait till late into the night 
for it—a custom which is evidently derived from the Last Supper 
and which too has its Mucharistic aspect. If the parish is too big 
the people come in front of the church on the Saturday evening or 
Sunday morning to get a blessing at least on the Master egys and 
the few specimen items that can be put in a basket. 

Easter dinner, or the holy dinner! 

What wonders of culinary art and of gastroncmic imagination! 
But I must point out at once that it is less a question of clegant 
gluttony, pure and simple, than of the first fruits of all the earth's 
products. 

Easter egys, first of all, those ancient symbols of life, of spring, 
of renewed and still innocent fecundity. ‘The Polish people employs 
its genius in decorating these blessed eggs, according to various 
systems of illumination, with designs, arabesques and vignettes that 
are often collected and studied. Then comes the regiinent of meats, 
sausages, puddings and pies; then, still more imporiart, the army 
of everything that can be made with flour, the land of Poland's sacred 
gift. Buns in variety and special loaves, cakes of every colour, stuffed 
with all possible ingredients—finally the ‘babas’, tall cakes of pure 
sugared wheaten flour into which are put spoonfuls of yoke of egg, 
butter, almonds, raisins and currants. It would not do to forget the 
one decoration that all must have, the Master lambs, those beautiful 
and pious symbols which you see in the children’s hands and on 
the food that loads the tables. They are fine lambs, made of sugar, 
chocolate or plaster, sometimes gilt, always carrying a flag on a cross, 
the sign of the Resurrection. They stand on a globe or on the book 
with the seven seals. These lambs are a joy, such fair symbols of 
the Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world, the Lamb 
of the Apocalypse who is dead and vet living, who reveals the mys- 
teries of God, a distant and popular echo of the old frescoes and 
mosaics in the primitive churches. What displays there are of lambs 
of every size in the pastry-cooks’ windows or among the flowers iu 
the market, minute ones to be had for a halfpenny, others one or 
two feet high. Here again the Polish instinct shows itself Mucharistic. 

During the two or three days of Kaster neighbours and acquain- 
tances visit one another, make merry and chat as they sit round 
the dinner that has been prepared. ‘This dinner is as lavish in the 
peasants’ homes as on rich wen’s tables, and is represented by some 
few scraps even with the poorest. For 1 think that a veritable death 
signal, a signal for revolt, would fly over Poland if they reached the 
stage when they could no longer celebrate at least a memory of the 
Faster dinner. Not even the Nazi during the recent occupation suc- 
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eeeded in suppressing it. One would rather sacrifice all else in order 
to keep it in spite of everything, for it is a sign of free development 
to which one clings, Poland and the Pole being unable to live other- 
wise than in a freedom that is signed with the sign of the Resurrec- 
tion. 
A. Krevrza 
(Translated by J. Augustine Greene, O.S.B.) 








FATHER GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, THOMISM 
AND THE ‘NEW THEOLOGY’ 

SUPPOSE there is no greater and more devoted authority on 
the classic Thomist tradition than Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 
For well over forty years he has been writing in defence of that 

tradition. His first works were written at a time of crisis, when the 
very bases of faith were attacked by the Modernists. He was an 
apostle of Thomist realism against the immanentist, evolutionist and 
phenomenalist philosophies before modernism was condemned by 
Pius X. Writing now in his old age, long after that struggle of his 
youth, Father Garrigou feels that there are once again danger-signals 
of a falling away from St Thomas, and he is as convinced as he ever 
was that such a falling away will bring disaster to many. ‘Whither 
goes the new theology?’ he writes at the end of his book.! ‘It is 
returning to modernism.’ 

In view of the urgency, as he sees it, he considers it timely to 
give us a constructive and concise statement of the whole system 
of philosophy and theology of St Thomas. In all controversial ques- 
tions he takes, as he always has done, the more traditional view, 
almost always under the guidance of the classical commentator, 
Cajetan. 

An English Catholic, aside from the main stream of Catholic 
thought, must wonder that there could be any foundation in present- 
day Catholic thinking for Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s fears. It is 
more in France than in England that. much of the older theological 
tradition has been questioned in recent years. There are, for instance, 
more and more positivist theologians who question in one matter 
after another the historical accuracy of Cajetan’s interpretation of 
St Thomas. There are other positivist theologians who, through 
their concentration on the historical aspect, develop into eclectic 


1R. P. R. Garrigon-Lagrange, O.P., La Synthése Thomiste, 1947, 8vo, 740 pages; 
English Agents, Blackfriars Publications; price 18s. 
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theologians who, while claiming to remain true to the basic Thomist 
principles upon which all are agreed, build up a theology of their 
own from a number of quite different traditions. In addition to these 
there is a group, of whom the most illustrious is Maurice Blondel, 
who have maintained in full lovalty to the Church a position much 
nearer to that aimed at by so many of the modernists, who call 
their philosophy a philosophy of action, or, more recently, an 
integrist philosophy. All these, in one way or other, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange regards as a challenge to Thomism. 

For two reasons he thinks it urgent that the challenge should be 
met. The first is his conviction that Thomism is the only ontology 
which has proved itself compatible with Christian revelation, ‘The 
second is his desire to make quite clear that it is impossible to be 
a Thomist by half-measures. [Kither one must accept the whole 
exactly, so it appears from this book, as Father Garrigou-Lagrange 
accepts it; or one must, if one is consistent, abandon the basic 
Thomist principles. Further, he implies, sooner or later one will be 
consistent, and from small beginnings one is driven to great errors. 

The greater part of the book is a constructive exposition which 
speaks for itself. He begins with a statement of the sources of 
Thomism, the nature and method of theology according to St 
Thomas, and how that theology uses its sources. St Thomas clearly 
recognises that there is much in the philosophy of Aristotle which 
is excellent, and which can even prove or defend a number of basic 
doctrines, such as the freedom of the will or the immortality o! 
the soul, which, though not in themselves supernatural mysteries, 
yet form a part of revelation. Philosophy deserves to be studied for 
its own sake, and, in order to be a philosophy, must be given com- 
plete independence from theology. Once emancipated, it becomes 
theology’s handmaid. While clearly distinguishing reason from faith, 
St Thomas shows that they can form part of one world. Reason ean 
he baptised. Accepting revealed truths as the source of theology, 
reason can prepare, compare, explain, develop, analyse and deepen 
our understanding of such things. This possibility supposes the 
analogy of being between the natural and supernatural orders. But 
since theology takes as its source revealed truths, known by the light 
of infused faith, it is only possible as a living and scientific wisdom 
in those who have the faith. In such it is helped by the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless theology is strictly a science and must 
use as its instrument sound reasoning based upon a sound philosophy 
of being. 

Father Garrigou shows the need for the Thomist of fitting the 
Thomist theodicy into the revealed doctrine of the Trinity. Nothing 
that sound reasoning, by way of negation, eminence and causality 
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tells us about God is in the end irreconcilable with the revealed 
doctrine of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Similarly we must seek 
for our understanding of God’s created images, angels and men, 
in the light of the Thomist philosophy of being. Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange completes his exposition of the Thomist system by showing 
how it applies to the Christian doctrine of a redemptive Incarnation, 
the Christian idea of the Sacraments, and even to Moral Theology 
and spirituality. 

He concludes the systematic part of his book by pointing out 
that the patent consistency of the system, with its adaptability 
to the whole Christian revelation, shows us the impossibility of 
Christian eclecticism. Feeling that some may be depressed by such 
philosophical and theological discipline and feel that the field has 
heen unduly narrowed, Father Garrigou- Lagrange consoles such that 
Thomism is essentially assimilative, able to take to itself whatever 
is good even in philosophies seemingly diametrically opposed. Those 
who look to Father Garrigou- Lagrange for a clear masterly exposition 
of Thomism will not be disappointed in this volume. Naturally, 
since it covers the whole of Thomism, the argument cannot be as 
close and profound as in the author’s ¢lassical monographs on special 
subjects. But the picture as here given is impressive and coherent, 
and as authentic as it would be possible to have. 

But the volume does not end here. There follow about a hundred 
pages of an entirely different nature. The part of the book just 
considered, about 600 pages, was built up on the lines of the author's 
recent article on Thomism in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique. The last hundred pages contain material of a controversial 
nature, some of which has recently appeared in the Angelicum. 
Not content with putting the constructive case for Thomism, he 
feels that it is necessary to be more explicit, and to warn Catholic 
theologians against the dangers of the ‘New Theology’. He mentions 
by name M. Blondel, and the Jesuits, Fathers Bouillard, Fessard, 
de Lubae and Teilhard de Chardin. M. Blondel is of course coupled 
with names like that of Le Ray as the disturbing philosophical 
influence leading the new theology astray. Other writers are quoted 
anonymously, among whom Fr Danielou, 8.J., seems to be included. 
One cannot help regretting that Father Garrigou-Lagrange chooses 
to class together a large group of named and unnamed writers as 
the ‘New Theology’, when it is by no means clear that they form 
any sort of unified school of thought. Most of the names are of 
deeply respected theologians or philosophers, and it is disturbing 
to hear them all given a name taken from a warning made last year 
by Pius XTT without reference to individuals, and classed together as 
on the way to modernism, 
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As far as M. Blondel is concerned, it is well known that he him- 
self does not see the incompatibility between his philosophy and 
that of St Thomas. I know that some of his philosophical colleagues 
have been outspoken in their contempt for Scholastics as Intellec- 
tualists. But M. Blondel, especially in recent years, has consis. 
tently refused to adopt this position. On the contrary he agrees that 
Christian philosophy must be metaphysically a philosophy of being, 
and he is not disposed to dispute the soundness of Thomism as 
embodying that philosophy. I’'ather Garrigou-Lagrange gives us an 
unfair impression by seeming to class M. Blondel with American 
Pragmatism. (Incidentally Father Garrigou seems to regard it as 
Kinglish. On p. 620 he refers to the work of My Charles 8. Pierce 
in England, and seems to imply the same mistaken nationality of 
W. James.) Most of Father Garrigou’s argument is based on a quota- 
tion from an article of M. Blondel in 1906, in which he says the 
definition of truth should be adequatio mentis et vitae. In the same 
article M. Blondel speaks disparagingly of the scholastic definition. 
In about twenty pages Father Garrigou quotes the same passage 
at least tive times, and always as the main point of the argument. 
It is quite clear that M. Blondel was not justified in rejecting the 
scholastic definition, and further that his alternative definition, out 
of its context, could be given a dangerous and modernistic meaning. 
To bolster up his argument, Father Garrigou several times quotes 
another passage of M. Blondel where he states that no intellectual 
evidence is strong enough to force our assent. 

But is it fair to quote such passages out of their context and damn 
the whole of both M. Blondel’s philosophy and the philosophy and 
theology of many others on the strength of them? Metaphysically 
M. Blondel is not a pragmatist. Would he in the metaphysical sphere 
accept Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s explanation of the offending defi- 
nition? I doubt it. How often have not sentences been torn out 
of their context in the works of Newman in order to prove that he 
was anything but what he really claimed to be. The same has been 
done for St Paul; and even an exact writer like St Thomas, as 
Father Garrigou-Lagrange would admit, can be made to mean all 
manner of things by being quoted out of his context. 


Father Garrigou might reply that he admits explicitly that M. - 


Blondel is right in what he affirms and wrong in what he denies. 
If this is anything more than meiely stating that he means well, 
and saying the same about him as he might say about any false 
thinker or heretic, surely it is unfair to spend so much time pointing 
out the possible dangers in a few partially negative statements ol 
M. Blondel, and saying so little about the positive good. The reader 
must get the impression that to attempt to follow M. Blondel will 
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be disloyal to Thomism, and will end up in Modernism. Feather 
Garrigou cannot have wanted to give this impression, in view of 
Pope Pius XII’s recent letter of commendation to M. Blondel. 

I do not think one is in any way disloyal to Thomism if one 
allows that there is a vast field of difficult and vital study not 
touched by the classical development of Thomism. It is a field 
which has been much studied in recent times by writers like Newman 
and Blondel. Both are deeply moved by certain facts of life with 
regard to people’s susceptibility to arguments and philosophies. New- 
man used to say that logic alone never won anyone over to the 
truth. M. Blondel tells us that the kind of philosophy we accept 
is largely determined by our lives, our aims and our interests. They 
are not saying that it ought to be so, but that it is so. Who can 
fail to see—Father Garrigou-Lagrange would be the first to admit 
it—that Catholics are by the whole orientation of their lives pre- 
disposed to be Thomists? But Russian Communists are similarly 
predisposed to be Marxists. There is a certain scientific type of 
student who is predisposed to be Agnostic. Neither Newman nor 
Blondel would admit that all these philosophies are true. But Blondel 
would say that that philosophy is true which corresponds to life, 
and in which our being is properly adapted to life. The Marxist 
philosophy cannot be accepted by one who has the true attitude 
towards life. I agree that in the last sentence the word ‘true’ must 
be understood in accordance with the Thomist detinition of truth. 
But this does not mean that Blondel’s definition has no value. M. 
Blondel’s definition refers more to our psychological concrete relation 
to truth, and St Thomas’s to its abstract metaphysical nature. For 
the Blondelian philosophy it is most important to realise that we, 
as it were, grow into truth by acting and thinking truly with our 
whole beings, not merely by having in our minds what Newman 
might call ‘notional’ abstract arguments and definitions. 

After this, what can one say in a short article on Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s condemnation of the positivist theology of so many 
Jesuits? For one thing, they write very differently, on different 
subjects, and it is hardly fair to make them all guilty for whatever 
the others hold. At least one must deplore Father Garrigou- | 
Lagrange’s method of treating, say, Father de Lubac. Can any- 
thing justify a mere quotation against Father de Lubac of those 
precise passages from St Thomas which Father de Lubac says must 
be understood differently, without any attempt at considering Father 
de Lubae’s closely argued position? Most Thomists will feel 
extremely doubtful regarding the novel interpretation of St Thomas 
which Father Garrigou-Lagrange is opposing. But it is not a view 
to be lightly dismissed with a few quotations from St Thomas. 
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Father Garrigou is entitled to state his feeling of alarm at the new 
tendencies, but little good can be done by such a summary treatment 
in the last hundred pages of a systematic statement of Thomism. 

As far as Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s own interpretation of St 
Thomas is concerned, many of us will feel that his arguments to 
prove that Cajetan’s theory of personality is essentially involved in 
Thomist principles are unconvincing. He gives the reader the 
impression that the view which makes existence the constitutive 
element of versonality is incompatible with the twenty-four Thomist 
theses. In reality, of course, these make no mention of Cajetan’s 
theory, and those of us who reject it are as unimpressed by Father 
Garrigou’s arguments as we are by the quotations he makes to prove 
that St Thomas held it. Though St Thomas speaks of a person having 
existence, he also speaks of a person being a nature. The person is 
made up of both, and therefore has both. But this neither proves 
that the person includes something over and above existence and 
essence, nor that it is constituted by one more than the other. 

But the controversial matter must not blind us to the real value 
of the five hundred pages which give the case for Thomism. Some 
people regard it as a weakness in Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s work 
that he includes so little positive theology, so little Scripture and 
Patristic in his theological argument. There would seem to be some 
justification for this in some of his works. But perhaps in the present 
work it would not be so much in place. The object of this work is 
e to show the nature of the theological use of reasoning and _philo- 

sophy in the Thomistic scheme, and how it hangs together as a 
system, given the basic truths of Christian faith. 
The value of the work is increased by a select bibliography of 
Thomism, arranged according to subject-matter. 
H. Francis Davis 
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CLAUDEL’S POETIC ART (II) 


ULLY to understand Claudel’s theory of poetic expression we 
F must follow his analysis of movement. Being, self-existent, is 

motionless; created things, both matter and spirit, are in move- 
ment. This motion imprinted on them by the Creator-Spirit gives 
them their sense: we have seen how much Claudel means by that 
word. He uses the metaphor of flight (fuite) to express their move- 
ment out from the Creator; but their origin is also their end (fin, 
goal and limit) and they are moving back thither. ‘Now every move- 
ment results in the creation or maintenance of a state of equilibrium’ 
(p. 75), but only through a constant tension because everything 
other than complete and self-sufficing Being is in a condition of 
‘interplay and contradiction’ (p. 147). Man, like other creatures, 
is perpetually in movement for ‘there is movement wherever there 
is variation in existence’.14 It may be a movement of inner vibration 
tending to produce the form; or a movement of efference or outward 
process. 

That the whole of creation, even inanimate, is in a state of alter- 
nating movement is also a hypothesis of modern science. But while 
its materialist exponents ‘observe the working of a machine’, the 
Christian thinker ‘enjoys the use of an instrument’ (Art Poétique, 
p. 28). For these changes, contacts, responses, man has, in common 
with the animals, senses: sensation is the first phenomenon of our 
activity, but we are not, like the animals, passive under it. Our 
senses are our tools: “as we learn the use of a tool by apprenticeship 
so we educate our senses’ (id. p. 91). We exercise them and use 
their different kinds of information—Claudel develops this at length, 
refuting at every point the materialistic view. ‘We lend an ear’? 
(id. pp. 28-9). Precisely, we lend ourselves to impressions from with- 
out. Our brain is only an organ. Our nerve-system can be compare4 
to a charged electric system which we control. ‘It will no doubt 
be a very long time before we . . . can get back to the very source 
of sensation, to the switch-board, to the control station, where the 
wave destined to supply the different organs of the periphery receives 
its first elaboration. The same nerve pulsation which maintains our 
vision, when directed on other systems, enables us to hear and to 
smell. Our sensitive organs are only an apparatus for transforming 
the initial current, as it were a sparking apparatus constructed for 
different contact-breakers. It follows that they are interdependent 
and that the pressure, for example, which produces sight determines 


14 Art poétique, p. 168. Claudel attached great importance to this idea, as we see 
from the Correspondence, pp. 128, 134, 140. 
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the same activity at the circumference which elsewhere results in 
sound’ (id. pp. 111-2). All of which throws an interesting light on 
the poetic use of which Rimbaud’s famous sonnet on the colour 
of the vowels is an extreme and rather fantastic example. Claudel 
himself calls the vowel a ‘crimson’ (Positions et propositions; p. 78), 
and endows the blind Pensée de Coufontaine with some sense of 
colour. 

Man's reason enables him to take stock of his sense-impressions. 
‘The keyboard of all his organs which connect him with the move- 
ment of the outer world, his own body, is to him as a document in 
which he follows the works of the spirit that stirs him. He finds in 
himself tastes and inclinations, appetites and resistances, a tem- 
perament, a character, habits, manners, passions that he combats 
or cultivates according to the light of his will. He takes his place 
and finds his poise, he knows what is expected of him, and with 
these instruments at his disposal he knows what according to cir- 
cumstances he has to do’. (Art poétique, pp. 161-2.) “Knowledge 
(connaissance) . . . is a reading at every moment of our position in 
the whole; intelligence bears on the matter of our knowledge. Know- 
ledge is an estimation of the form of things, intelligence an evalu- 
ation of their force.’ (id. p. 187.) 

By attention we can distinguish and combine the data of our 
different sense-impressions. Each of them becomes for us a sign, 
‘an indication of the special perceptive operation we are called on 
to accomplish’ (id. p. 150), and a complete set of signs is an image 
of the thing. 

Further, things are signs of something beyond them. Happier than 
Mallarmé, Claudel had won through to the conviction 

that the world is a text, and that it speaks to us, humbly and 

joyously, of its own absence, but also of the eternal presence 

of someone else, to wit the Creator ... that we are a certain 
beginning of the creature, that we see all things in an enigma 
and as in a glass darkly, that the world is a book written within 
and without, and that visible things are made to lead us to the 

knowledge of the invisible. (Positions et propositions, i, pp. 206-7.) 

That is what things mean, what, in the French idiom, they want 
to say. Man’s duty is to study and question them, then to find the 
word. 

A word in its turn is a sign, a summary of experience and of our 
effort and success in assimilating experience. A word names 
(appelle), calls, calls up, the thing, expresses the sense (which is 
also the direction, the intention), the meaning of the thing. But 
‘the word is not only the formula of the object’, its ‘abbreviated 
repetition’, ‘it is the image of myself as I am informed by the object’ 
when I have comprehended it. ‘The name is a conjuring formula 
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which we use to induce a certain state of our personal tension, cor- 
responding to such and such an external object . . .’ (Art poctique, 
pp. 182-8.) 

Such is the function and power of the word for any sensitively 
endowed person. And with what a thrill of joy we advert to the 
almost limitless scope of connotation, association, suggestion! ‘In 
our memory, in our imagination, in our intelligence, we contain the 
vastest and most complicated ensembles. With the one word, Paris, 
we make up a whole town. Our mind adapts itself to every species 
of greatness and externalises its conceptions on whatever scale it 
wills, as is proved by the example of the sculptor, the engineer and 
the architect’. (Positions et propositions, ii, p. 64.) But the poet who 
‘has the magistery of all words and whose art is to use them, is com- 
petent, by a skilful disposal of the objects they represent, to awaken 
in us a State of intelligence that is harmonious and intense, right 
and strong’. (Art poetique, p. 190.) He longs to exercise his function, 
to be all voice, to be ‘a totally intelligible word’. (Odes, p. 62.) 

The poet eternises things. Claudel often recurs to the theme of the 
instability of this world. Time deludes us. ‘Tomorrow in the number- 
circle on the clock-face, the same line will announce midnight. And 
on the dial of earth itseif from year to year July shows similar 
features. But it is never the same midnight, the same July’. Time is 
‘the Invitation to die’. (Art poétique, pp. 47, 48, 57.) Yet though 

The leaf grows sere and the fruit falls . 

The leaf in my verses does not perish 

Nor the ripe fruit, nor the rose among the roses. (Odes, p. 62.) 
The fundamental principles we have been studying may be thus 
summed up. Every man has his function, assigned to him by God’s 
purpose. Man differs from man ‘according to the nature and degree 
of co-naissance’—i.e., observation, assimilation, use at his hands, of 
the universe external to him—‘to which he is destined, according to 
the part and moment of creation of which he is called to remain 
forever in the sight of God the offerer and the witness’. (Art poctique, 
pp. 178-80.) The poet’s function is a supereminent case of man’s 
duty to be at the summit of creation as its image and sign. Through 
his mind he can in a sense assimilate matter; and he must complete 
it by voicing its witness, by expressing what it wants to say. This, 
we may say in passing, is the meaning of the inspired Benedicite. 
He voices creation in every work that expresses his penetration into 
the endless variety and glory of created things. 


O lifeless earth, speak in my hands. 


I, a poet, have found the yard-stick: (métre) 
I measure the universe with its image that I make. 
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I know all things and all things know themselves in me. 
I bring deliverance to all things. 
Through me 
No thing now remains alone, but | associate it with some 
other in my heart. 
He makes oblation of nature, is its priest: 
. without me nature is vain; it is 1 who give it its meaning; 
in me everything becomes 
Eternal, in the notion. that I have of it; it is 1 who consecrate 

and sacrifice it. (Odes, pp. 164, 167, 52, 174.) 

In all this, we have said, the poet is super-eminent, but he does not 

stand alone. Every man has his part to play. It is worth while tran- 
scribing a passage quoted by Madaule: 15 

He who, like a perfect musician, keeps an ever-present feeling 

of that concert of innumerable instruments in which continually, 

in the midst of ever-recurring surprises, he has to follow or invent 

his pert, is what we call a just man, which is infinitely more than 

a superman. (The French word juste means just in the Biblical 

sense, but it also means exact, and in tune.) He is right and true 

(juste) as one’s whole heart feels that a note, a musical phrase, is 

right. . . . The crowning word of the moral law has been spoken in 

one of the books of the Old Testament . . . which sums up all that 
is most exquisite and excellent both in sacred and profane Wis- 
dom: Ne impedias musicam. Hinder not music. Act so that your 
actions and your most hidden thoughts not merely do not hinder 
the harmony of which you are an element, but so that they awaken 
or create it about ‘you. 

This, we may say in passing, explains the rdle of gentle Dona 

Musique in Le Soulier de Satin. 

Man’s activity of knowing—of enriching himself by contact with the 
vther—is not bounded or ended with this terrestrial life. But death 
will release from sense-knowledge and the spirit will be wholly intent 
on God. ‘After death we shall be the poets, the makers, of ourselves’, 
(Art poétique, p. 190)—which is reminiscent of Mallarmé’s famous 
saying that eternity changes a man into himself. Death gives us a 
new name, and as we have seen that the name is a summing up of 
the substance the new name will express the whole completion of 
which we are capable; death will give us direct knowledge of God ‘in 
the perfection of liberty and vision and the purity of flawless love’. 
(id. p. 181). 

All this conception of the matter and function of poetry lifts us 
above the neat and clear prescriptions of the old artes poeticae into 
a great Christian view of man’s destiny and of the poet’s duty and 
service in its regard. We feel ourselves truly educti in latitudinem, 


15 Jacques Madaule, Le Génie de Paul Claudel, p. 130. 
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CLAUDEL’S POETIC ART 183 
and the book can be read as a powerful apologia for Christian work. 
In this sense poetry joins prayer—as Claudel wrote to the abbé 
Brémond in words already quoted but worth repeating—‘because it 
brings out the pure essence of things which is that of creatures of 
God and witnesses to God’. (Positions et propositions, i. p. 100.) 
(What follows may also be quoted, even though it is a digression 
here: ‘But in this sense also it is infinitely inferior to prayer because 
man is made for God alone and not for things, and while it is excel- 
lent to go to God by any path, nevertheless the most direct is the 
best’). 

This theory of poetic creation is reflected at every turn in Claudel’s 
work, in his subjects and in his technique. 

A word is not only a sign, it is also sound. Claudel suggests in 
more than one place what he says in Connaissance de l'Est, that 

a person losing his interest in the sense of words uttered before 

him can lend them a subtler ear .. . Lightened of the thing that 

it signifies, [the word] subsists only by the unintelligible elements 
of the sound that convoys it, emission, intonation, accent. (pp. 

54-5.) 

Sound is a special, very tangible case of the movement of vibration 
existing in creation. That is prevailingly an alternating movement: 
the soul comes from God and ceaselessly seeks to revert to God; 
the mind observes, then abstracts; man takes in impressions and 
expresses them. We find this alternation in our human frame which 
is the instrument of the soul’s activity and self-expression: inhala- 
tion and exhalation; systole and diastole: ‘as the flame leaps under 
the bellows, so at every breath flashes forth the life of the body and 
of the soul, substantial verse, sentence or act’ (Art poétique, p. 47). 
We find it in the physical world; the pendulum swings; there is a 
continual pulsation from weak to strong, flat to sharp, short to long, 
‘the great fundamental iambus’, as Claudel calls it repeatedly (Cf. 
id. pp. 51, 190; Positions et propositions, i, p. 13). 

Now the true poet must speak at the dictation of the spirit. The 
first inarticulate gasp of recognition and emotion is the ‘profound a’ 
—is not this reminescent of Jeremias, who could only say ‘Ah, ah, 
ah, Lord God, behold I cannot speak’? “The energy of the hidden 
gold’ (Odes, p. 21) is striving to reveal itself. ‘The simplest rendering 
of the pulsation which marks time in our breast’ (Positions et propo- 
sitions, i, pp. 16, 17) is the iambic verse universally used in ancient 
drama: Claudel tells us that his translation of the Agamemnon 
(1896) was principally a study of iambic verse. For narration, 
measured verse, of which when unrhymed the Latin hexameter is 
the finished type, has the advantage of putting the reader into ‘an 
harmonious state’, a ‘state of ease and happiness’, of ‘poetic ecstasy’ 
—with, in the long run, the danger of monotony avoided by only 
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the greatest poets. ‘It is not always easy to produce hypnosis, but it 
is very easy to produce sleep’ (Positions et propositions, i, pp. 16, 17). 

Free verse avoids this danger of monotony. Governed by extremely 
flexible prosodic rules, it can adapt itself to the utmost variety of 
things and thoughts; it can make of poetry ‘a document and text and 
the very word (mot) of Creation’ (id., i, p. 26). 

The French sentence is made up of phonetic members accented 
on the last syllable of the group of words, so that each group is a 
sort of long-drawn-out iambus. These groups can be rhythmically 
arranged; internal consonances and the strong finals can give rich- 
ness of timbre. This is the secret of Claudel’s variable verses— 
versets as he did not like them to be called.16 ‘O my son, when I 
was a poet amongst men’, says Coeuvre in La Ville, ‘I invented 
that verse that has neither rhyme nor metre.’ Long or short as the 
sense requires, they are dominated by the rhythmical accent, and 
use all the resources of sound: the sonority of single words, con- 
trasts and concordances of vowel music, assonance, alliteration, even 
rhyme when if suits the poet’s purpose. The end of each verse, 
caught by the ear or the eye, marks a pause however slight for appre- 
ciation and understanding. This pause is an essential feature of 
Claudel’s art: ‘The poem is not made of these letters that I plant 
like stepping-points, but of the blank that remains on the paper 
(Odes, p. 21), what he expresses elsewhere by saying that he wants 
to be ‘a sower of silence’ (id. p. 163). We should indeed add that 
Claudel sometimes puts the ‘blank’ in the oddest places—not at 
random or in a burlesque fashion, but to arrest attention; and he 
thinks that typography should help to produce this result. 

The verse so treated is like a phrase on a musical stave, lifting 
us into something of the indeterminate ecstasy of musical audition: 
cette portée, writes Claudel of a sentence quoted from Rimbaud, 
and to Euterpe he sings 

May the new language... 

Pour out irresistibly through every opening. . . 

The steady lyre in thy hands 

Is as the stave on which the whole song is inscribed. (id. p. 22.) 
‘Poetic inspiration is distinguished by the gifts of image and number’ 
(Positions et propositions, i, p. 162), and thus ‘The sense reaches 
the intelligence through the ear with a delightful plenitude’. 

The sound of the words and their sense, fused in one common 
sentence, 
Have such subtle exchanges and such secret harmonies that 
the soul recollected above the mind 
Perceives that the pure idea does not refuse to respond to the 
touch of delight. (La Ville, p. 288.) 
16 He said this to Lefévre, Sources, p. 139. 
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‘This magic of ‘image and number’ transmutes the most ordinary 
and familiar words: 

The words I use 

Are the words of every day, and they are not the same as every 
day! 

You will find no rhymes in my verses, nor any spell. The phrases 
are your own—not one of them that I cannot use anew. 

(Odes, p. 120.) 

Such an entirely personal poetic technique must be justified by 
its results. It obeys a hidden law. There is a control, a measure, ‘a 
secret taste of the spirit’ (Art poétique, p. 22), attributed to the 
cardinal virtue of temperance, which is ‘the infallible consciousness 
and the supreme taste of the poet superior to explanation’ (Odes, 
p. 172). The appeal to taste is truly French, and even in the classical 
tradition! But it is no routine or unanalysed control. When the poet 
is under the direct and immediate influence of his inspiration, ‘all 
the faculties are in the supreme state of vigilance and attention .. . 
memory, experience, fancy, patience, intrepid and sometimes heroic 
courage, taste which immediately judges of what is contrary or not 
to our not yet clearly formed intention, intelligence above all which 
watches, weighs, questions, counsels, checks, stimulates, separates, 
condemns, connects, distributes, and puts light, order and propor- 
tion into everything’ (Positions et propositions, i, p. 90). 

Such is the ski '.d and conscious art of the seemingly lawless poet, 
bursting the bonds of fixed forms: forms of which he was a master 
as some rare poems show. For words are like the stones of the 
lapidary in the rough: ‘handfuls of them on the black velvet back- 
ground. The perfect jeweller plays with them as a musician does 
with his notes. That apparently insignificant pebble will suddenly 
make the whole necklace flash. Thanks to that dull opal, Cassiopoea 
will melt into tears in the night’ (id. p. 71). Or they are like the 
elements in the chemist’s bath: as at a touch of his wand some 
beautiful crystal is fixed, so will words combine by sense and sound. 

Often enough Claudel writes as if the poet, soaring away into a 
remote region, were utterly indifferent to his readers. Transported 
by the ecstasy of the poetic movement he cries: 

That rhythm only!— 

What does it matter whether they understand me or not? 

And again: 

I have no need of you, yours to get something out of me 

As the grindstone does of the olive and as the chemist succeeds 
in extracting the alcaloid from the most intractable root. 

T am drunk; I am possessed by the god. 

I hear a voice in me and the measure quickening, the movement 
of joy, 
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The stirring of the cohort of Olympus... . 

What do all men matter to me now? Not for them am I made 
but 

To be carried away by that sacred measure! 

(Odes, pp. 120, 156, 119.) 

But that is because, in defiance of what is conventionally regular 
and of facile approach, he has first of all to be faithful to his inward 
vision. He is very conscious of his duty to his ‘brothers’, and longs 
to fulfil it: 

Mercy is not the easy gift of what we have too much of; it is 

a passion, like science, 

It is a discovery, like science, of Thy face in this heart that 

Thou hast made . 

To me Thou hast not given a poor man to feed nor a sick man 
to tend 

Nor bread to distribute—but words, which are more completely 
absorbed than bread or water—and a soul soluble in other souls. . . 


Make me amongst men like one without a countenance and my 
Words amongst them soundless, sowing silence, sowing dark- 
ness, sowing churches,!7 


Sowing the measure of God 
Like a little seed... . 

cast into good ground . 
So is a word in the mind. 


Make me to be like a sower of solitude and may he who hears 
my words go home moved and heavy with thought. 


We might stop on this noble utterance, leaving the last word 
to our author; were it not that in translating we have deprived the 
verses of their charm, in the full sense of the word. ‘You will not 
find any spell in my verses’, we heard Claudel say. That was a 
provocative statement, a sort of challenge. But in 1927 he wrote 
words which sum up a good deal of the theory we have been study- 
ing. “Habit which substitutes for the real nature of things a second 
nature—a purely practical, easily handled, efficacious value—has 
become the enemy of their real nature; an enemy that must be taken 
unawares and put to sleep, as Hermes’s flute did to cruel Argus 
long ago. That is the use of the repetition of sounds, the harmony 
of syllables, the regularity of rhythm and all the music of prosody. 
Once the working part of the soul,18 the everyday servile part, is thus 


17 This is a recurring conception with Claudel, for example in the chapter entitled 
Développement de l’église, the poem l'Architecte in Feuilles de Saints, the Sunday 
discussion in Conversations dans le Loir-et-Cher, the rdle of Pierre de Craon in 
L’Annonce. 

18 As in Claudel’s famous fable of Animus and Anima. 
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dominated and occupied, Anima moves forward freely with an 
infinitely light and rapid step amongst things in their purity.’ (Posi- 
ions et propositions, i, pp. 98-9.) That is the carmen, the charm, 
the music which is a very subtle element of Claudel’s poetry. 

We have by no means touched on all the questions or solved all 
the difficulties that arise in one single book; but we have got a 
serviceable clue to Claudel’s ideas and to his procedure: acute inten- 
sity of sense-perception covering every single aspect of tangible 
reality, equal intensity of inner spiritual activity rising above tan- 
gible things to a coherent view which adds the invisible to the visible 
world, a personal use of words and a tremendous consciousness of 
their power and of responsibility for the poet’s gift. 

Duhamel wrote that ‘All Claudel’s dramatic and lyric work is a 
leading towards God’. 

Mary Ryan 





NorE.—Owing to the great demand for copies of the March number 
of Buackrriars dealing with WALES we should be very grateful if 
any readers who are willing to part with their copies when read would 
send them to ‘Aldate’, Llanarth Court, Raglan, S. Wales. In this 
way it may be possible to make the number available to many people 
in Wales who are anxious to read it.—Epiror. 
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THE NEW LATIN PSALTER 


N writing about the new Latin translation of the Hebrew Psalter 

there is a temptation (to which I see some have yielded) to use 

some such title as Psallite sapienter; then one can follow up the 
title with St Augustine’s commentary on these words: ‘David here 
teaches us to sing the psalms intelligently, to seek rather the heart's 
enlightening than the sounds that strike the ear’. But under the 
circumstances I thought I had better first look up the 46th Psalm 
in the new translation, and there I found that I should have fallen 
at the very first fence. The phrase does not appear; it is psallite 
hymnum instead. 

You see how warily we shall have to walk, if the new translation 
becomes official, both in quoting the psalms and the Fathers’ com- 
mentaries on the psalms. Not only that, but we shall have to say 
farewell to many of our favourite verses: such verses as have, rightly 
or wrongly, nourished the piety of the faithful ever since Latin 
became the common language of the Western Church. No longer 
will the priest be able to pour out his soul at the foot of the altar 
with the words Introibo ad altare Dei, ad Deum qui laetificat juven- 
tutem meam., There is no mention of anybody's youth in that verse, 
apparently. And, horribile dictu, we may have to begin the canonical 
hours not with the gloriously resounding Deus in adjutorium meum 
intende but with the more modest if more correct Placeat tibi Deus 
ut eripias me. s 

There are so many differences between the new Psalter anti those 
used by the Latin Church for about eighteen centuries thet baffling 
questions are bound to arise in the minds of some who arg not familiar 
with the problems involved. Without a doubt all who use the Latin 
Psalms as the main food of their daily prayer in the recital of the 
Divine Office must often have wished that they were a little more 
intelligible. But now some may feel inclined to ask: if this is what 
the psalms really mean, why have we had to wait so long to find 
out? We have often heard, they may say, that Rome is proverbially 
slow: but eighteen hungred years... ! What have the Scripture 
scholars been doing in the meantime? And could St Jerome have 
been so great a master of the Scriptures if his twentieth century 
disciples have now had to correct him in so radical a fashion? It is 
to answer such questions as this that the book under review has 
appeared.! Its author is the rector of the Biblical Institute of the 
Jesuit Fathers in Rome; he and his colleagues are responsible for 
the new translation. The work was undertaken at the Pope’s com- 
mission some years ago, and in 1945 Pius XII issued a motu proprio 


1 Le Nouveau Psautier Latin. By Augustin Bea, S.J. (Desclée Brouwer, Paris.) 
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THE NEW LATIN PSALTER 189) 
granting permission for the new Psalter to be used by those bound 
to the Divine Office. It may be concluded, I imagine, that this per- 
mission was intended to provide what may be called a trial run of 
the new translation in order to test its value and workableness. The 
ultimate intention seems to be that it should supersede the Latin 
Psalter in present use, should it prove satisfactory from the point 
of view of erudition and liturgical requirement. But as the old Psalter 
has held almost undisputed sway for so many centuries, whatever 
its merits or defects, it seems hardly likely that ecclesiastical author- 
ity will be over-precipitate in imposing the new one. And this seems 
all the less likely when we consider the far-reaching changes that 
will be necessary in missal, breviary and liturgical books, to say 
nothing of the problems that will arise about sacred music. To tell 
the truth, the introduction of a new Psalter like this would cause 
something of a liturgical revolution. 

Some will say that this would be a small price to pay for a version 
of the psalms which would enable us to say our Office with more 
profit. That, however, is the question. Does the new translation 
accomplish this? It remains to be seen, and in the meantime Fr Bea's 
little book bears the character of an apologia; for though, as he tells 
us, many have welcomed the new Psalter with approval, some of its 
critics have been so vigorous in their attacks as to have aroused 
his wrath. He would have left a better impression on us had he not 
been in such a hurry to take shelter from attack under the plea 
that the Fathers undertook the work only at the request of the Pope. 
It might be answered that the same is true of the great St Jerome's 
work of biblical revision; but I do not notice that le is spared 
criticism on that account. Since there is here question of a translation 
that is ambitious to occupy the place filled by our present Latin 
Psalter for so many centuries in the life of the Church, perhaps the 
more ¢riticism the better while there is still time. We do not want 
to be committed to another wrong path for a further eighteen hundred 
years. It is to be hoped, therefore, that all who are bound to the 
Office will study and try the new Psalter. All are not qualified to 
pass judgment on the difficult question of its correctness as a trans- 
lation; but there are other important considerations, as for instance 
that of its literary form and harmony. The old Psalter may, and 
often does, fail to provide an intelligible meaning; but there is a 
music in its words which renders it easy and pleasant to recite. It 
was composed in the popular language at a time when Latin was still 
a living tongue and kad not yet suffered all the corruptions of a later 
age. 

l'r Bea describes in an interesting manner the problems that con- 
fronted his colleagues when they set about the task of providing a 
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revision of the Book of Psalms. Their first problem was to decide 
on what material they should work. There were many possibilities, 
First there was the Hebrew text of the Psalter, such as it is found 
today between two and three thousand years since the psalms were 
first composed by David and his fellow-singers. Only a Hebrew 
scholar could appreciate the enormous difficulties in the way of 
re-establishing the original text with anything approaching preba- 
bility. Next there was the Greek version of the Psalter found in 
the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, made in Egypt for 
the use of Greek-speaking Jews two or three centuries before the 
Christian era; that is, made at a time when, as some maintain, there 
was much more likelihood of certainty about the original words and 
meaning of the Hebrew psalmists. This Greek version of the psalms 
was the one used by the infant Church. Thirdly, there were the 
three different Latin versions of the Psalter associated with the vener- 
able name of St Jerome, called respectively the Roman, the Gallican 
and the Psalter according to the Hebrews. 

Now when St Jerome began his revisionary work on the Bible 
about 380 there were already in use among the faithful a number 
of Latin translations of the psalms which differed one from another 
considerably, though substantially all the same and all based on 
the Greek version of the Septuagint. It was a time when the Book 
of Psalms was still the favourite prayer-book of the faithful that 
it had been among the first Christian converts from Judaism. These 
Latin translations of the Psalter had been in use for two or three 
centuries or more, since the time, in fact, that the spread of the faith 
among the Latin-speaking peoples of the West, particularly in North 
Africa had created the need for such translations of the Scriptures. 
The Saint complains that some of the translators were far from well- 
equipped for their task, and it was for this reason and the resultant 
confusion that Pope Damasus had commissioned him to prepare a 
revised text of the Latin Gospels. It may be assumed that a similar 
objection could be raised against the current versions of the Psalter. 
But we all know how attached we become by use to what is tradi- 
tional and familiar, even if less perfect than it might be. No shoe 
fits like an old shoe. We may remember here the sort of letters that 
appeared in the Catholic Press from the pious faithful when Mon- 
signor Knox’s version of the English New Testament began to be 
read in the churches. Hence St Jerome, as he tells us himself, cor- 
rected the old Latin Gospels with a very light touch, leaving many 
imperfections as they stood for fear of unduly shocking the suscepti- 
bilities of the faithful. He had all the more reason for dealing in a 
similar fashion with the psalms which had so long been in common 
use for both private and liturgical prayer. Thus he made his first 
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revision of the Psalter, as he says, cursim. and magna ex parte only. 
This revision came to be known as the Roman Psalter and is generally 
said to be that still found in the missal and used at the Vatican 
basilica. 

Within a short time, however, St Jerome had to complain that 
things were worse than ever, for his own revision was so interspersed 
with bits from the unrevised versions that he frankly preferred the 
unrevised ones. He went to work again and produced a more 
thorough and scholarly version based on the Greek and the Hebrew, 
aided by the researches of his great predecessor Origen. In course 
of time this new revision gained popularity, especially in the West, 
and acquired the title of Gallican Psalter. It is the Psalter we now 
use, for it was introduced into the breviary by the Dominican Pius V. 
I have not been able to find his reason for this change, but in view 
of what we know of the formation of the Dominican liturgy and of 
the intense interest shown by the early schools of the Order in the 
correction of the biblical text, it is tempting to conclude that Pius V 
introduced into the breviary the Psalter which he had been accus- 
tomed to use in the Dominican Office. A few years later the Gallican 
Psalter was inserted into the revised Clementine Vulgate, and there 
it shares with the other sacred books the honour of having been 
declared by the Counci! of Trent the authentic version of the Church. 

Still not content, St Jerome then produced a completely new Latin 
translation of the Psalter from the Hebrew text; his motive here 
is said to have been the desire of depriving his Jewish opponents 
of their objections against translations made from the Septuagint, 
which they condemned as faulty. This has never come into common 
use. And thus matters have remained until the present day, though 
during the past four centuries many private revisions and fresh Latin 
translations have been made, some for the sake of a more correct 
rendering of the original, others out of the desire for a version of 
the psalms which would be more pleasing to classical scholars. And 
if there has been no further official move on the part of ecclesiastical 
authority, it need not therefore be concluded that Rome has shown 
a lamentable lack of interest in a matter of so much importance for 
the faithful. No one can say that the Gallican Psalter we use is 
completely unintelligible or altogther wrong. It can well bear im- 
provement, but those who are familiar with the difficult problem of 
textual criticism of the Bible may well question whether, until lately, 
the time had arrived when it would have been advisable to undertake 
a wholesale and definitive revision. An example will illustrate this 
point. Forty years ago Pius X appointed a commission of Benedictine 
scholars to undertake the work of restoring the original text of St 
Jerome's Vulgate, a task that might seem simple to most of us, 
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But the labour of examining and collating the ancient manuscripts 
proved so great that the work is by no means finished yet, and we 
are warned not to expect the text of the Psalter before 1952. 

Under the persuasion that a mere revision of any of St Jerome's 
Psalters would be unsatisfactory for the object they had in view, 
which means in plain language that none of them was considered 
a reliable translation, Fr Bea and his colleagues took the hardy 
decision of trying to improve on his translation of the Hebrew text 
by making a completely new translation from the Hebrew, with the 
help of all the ancient versions in whatever language. The result of 
their labours is now at our service, and whether it ever attains the 
honour of replacing the Gallican Psalter or not, we may welcome 
it for the light it throws on our understanding of the psalms. It would 
be altogether unreasonabie to expect that any translation of the 
psalms, be it never so good, should save us the trouble of thought 
and study. Here, as in other books of the Bible, one part of Scrip- 
ture explains another. Therefore no one must expect to understand 
the psalms without due acquaintance with the rest of the Bible. 
If, for example, in the new Psalter Moab is no longer the enigmatical! 
‘pot of my hope’, it will still remain a mystery for the uninitiated 
that Moab continues to be ‘my wash-pot’ and that the psalmist ‘will 
put (his) shoe upon Edom’. If we are no longer mystified by ‘a 
curdled mountain, a fat mountain’ in Psalm 67, we still get in its 
place ‘the mountains of Bashan are very high mountains, the moun- 
tains of Bashan are steep mountains’; and some thought is required 
to find what Bashan has got to do with the case. So when we com- 
plain of our lack of understanding of the Psalms, perhaps it is not 
altogether St Jerome's fault. It may be that we ought to take to 
ourselves the implicit reproach contained in the words placed by 
Bellarmine at the head of his commentary on the Psalter: ‘Here 
is the Book of Psalms, which all ecclesiastics read and so few unider- 
stand’. A long time before Bellarmine, the sharp-tongued Abelard 
indicated what is perhaps one of the reasons: ‘We wonder why all 
our study is about how to sing the Scripture and none about how 
to understand it; all about the way to pronounce the words and 
none about their meaning. Which is the more useful, that sheep 
should bleat or that sheep should eat?’ (Epist. viti). 

REGINALD Gixns, O.). 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF Temps Present last year was in the eyes of 
very many a disaster for France. Tt had succeeded to an earlier 
casualty, Sept, which is still remembered for its fearless Christian 
commentary on affairs during the difficult years before Munich. A 
new weekly, A Present, has come to life, which, while it claims no 
coutinuity with Temps Present, has many familiar names among its 
supporters—Stanislas Fumet, Louis Terrenoire, Paul Claudel, 
Gabriel Marcel and many more. Its aim is to be the review of ‘the 
revolution that is yet to come’. Three years of the Fourth Republic 
have disappointed many hopes, and A Present boldly looks to the 
return to power of de (iaulle as ‘an opportunity for a renewal of 
political life to which he alone can give the necessary scope and 
effectiveness’. 

The first number (15th February) carries a‘ prominent headline, 
‘The Risk of de Gaulle’, and a careful reading of M. Terrenoire’s 
article reveals no authoritarian hopes, which would indeed be unlikely 
in a former editor of l’'Aube. The disillusionment of the last few 
months has caused a thorough examination of conscience among 
those many Frenchmen who still believe in the primacy of moral 
values in public life, and it is no part of an English eritic’s funetion 
to doubt the sincerity of M. Fumet and his friends in looking for 
‘a christian and humanist’ solution to the trials of France. But A 
Present is not merely a political organ, and excellent musical and 
literary criticism (there is a first-rate account of Duparc) justifies 
its claims to provide a platform for humane comment on cultural 
affairs no less than on the more urgent crisis of political life. 


* * ¥ * 


From FRANCE too comes the news of a new French translation of the 
Bible, under the direction of the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem. The 
committee of direction includes such names as PP. de Vaux and 
Benoit, as well as MM. Etienne Gilson and Gabriel Marcel. The 
translation will appear in parts, and it is hoped that publication will 
begin this year. The Editions du Cerf are the agents, and a specimen 
page indicates careful typography and an intelligible arrangement. 
The footnotes seem particularly useful, for the general reader as well 
as for the professed biblical scholar. Thus David's testament to Solo- 
mon (1 Kings, 2), 
‘in which David entrusts to Solomon the execution of his personal 
vendettas was shocking to many in the past (as the versions make 
clear) and may well shock us nowadays. But the moral climate of 
the Old Testament must be borne in mind, with its ideas about 
blood-vengeance and the lasting effect of curses. One must remem- 
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ber, too, that these rigorous measures are not confined to the 

person of David alone but affect the fate of his dynasty’. 

* * * * 

TENSION IN THE ANGLICAN CuuRCH is the subject of an article by Pére 
Hamer, O.P., in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique ot Louvain for 
January. Seeing in the South Indian Church a crucial test for the 
Anglican Church, the author assumes that a favourable recognition 
of the South Indian ministry by the Lambeth Conference this year 
would mean that the position of Anglo-catholics would become un- 
tenable in the Chureh of Kngland. ‘They would be compelled to 
break with their brethren and to live as rebels in a Church which had 
lost its legitimacy, or even to take a step further and turn their eyes 
towards Rome’. 

The same issue applies the not-so-fashionable existentialist label 
to St Augustine in an article by Pére Solignac, S.J., and has an 
interesting theological study of the notion of Obedience to the Church 
by Pére de Bovis. 

* * ¥ * 
AMONG NEW PERIODICALS we are glad to see Linacre, the quarterly 
of the United Hospitals Catholi¢ Society (annual subseription 2s. 64d., 
from Peter Healy, London Hospital Medical School, 1.1.) and Hos- 
pitaller, a quarterly devoted to the work of the Brothers of St John 
of God (annual subscription 1s. 4d., from the Editor, Scorton Road, 
Richmond, Yorkshire). Linacre has in its first number articles by 
such authorities as Dr Mary Cardwell, the Revd. J. C. Heenan and 
’'r Thomas Gilby. It is with no wish to disparage the eminent that 
one hopes that future numbers may include contributions by medical 
students themselves. Hospitaller will do much to make known the 
heroic work of the Hospitaller Order of St John of God, whose 
Brothers for four hundred years have, as the Kditor remarks, ‘been 
so occupied with their task of nursing the sick that they have had 
neither time nor inclination to put in writing, for the benefit of 
posterity, a detailed account of their doings’. At a time when so much 
is heard of National Health Services, it is good to be reminded of the 
hidden work of healing carried by religious without state help or 
acknowledgment. It was this great work of charity that Mer Ronald 
Knox, in a recent broadcast, singled out as the greatest contribution 
of Catholicism to Victorian England. It was a timely tribute. 
* * ¥* * 

Tar Sovrdwark Recorp for February commemorates the sixty years 
of priestly work of Archbishop Amigo. Tributes from Cardinal Griffin 
and Douglas Woodruff, as well as two excellent photographs, put on 
record the achievement of a bishop whose name has been synony- 
mous with the Catholic history of England for nearly half a century. 
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fue First National CONFERENCE of Parish Councils was held in 
London last October, and the report of its proceedings is a reminder 
of the value of local loyalties in national life. 

Diz NevE ORDNUNG, in its latest number, has a valuable article by 
P. Mannes Koster, O.P., on ‘Symbol and Sacrament’ and an appeal 
for ‘Christian Sociology as a_ theological disciplire’ by Werner 
Schéllgen. 
FRANKFURTER Herre (January) includes Professor Arnold ‘Toynbee 
among its contributors, and draws apprehensive conclusions in an 
editorial comment on the centenary of 1848. 
THE REGISTER, continuing in monthly form the work of the Weekly 
Review (21 Essex Street, W.C.2, 30s. per annum), has on its cover 
the device: ‘The Freedom, the Greatness and the Welfare of Kngland 
must be restored’. The first number has articles on ‘The Land- 
owner's Point of View’ and ‘Property and Personality’, and the 
Health Act is carefully analysed from the standpoint of individual 
liberty. 
Caniers pu Drorr (March) is devoted to ‘Charity in the Social Order’. 
ALDATE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sir, 


I am home on leave for a short time during my year’s work in 

Berlin with the Friends’ Relief Service. Just before 1 left Germany 
[ got to know a Dominican Tertiary who has lost everything and is 
in great need. She asked me if while I was in England I could get 
her a missal and a Dominican Breviary. I am wondering if anyone 
could provide her with these. If so, her address is: 
Friiulein Katherina Laessig, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Kénigsburg 52", 
[ should like to ask too if there is any means by which help could be 
sent to a Catholic priest in Dresden whom | got to know while he 
was in Berlin a short time ago. The number of people in his care is 
three times as great as before the war because of the influx of refu- 
sees. They are attached to seven different centres in the Dresden 
area. Apart from a woman secretary, he has been struggling alone 
with this task and now she is seriously ill with T.B. 

Nveryone is in desperate need of food and clothes. From my own 
experience of work in Berlin I know something of what that means 
and conditions are infinitely worse in the Russian Zone. 

When Dr Baum told me about his people’s needs he seemed to be 
suffering from an overwhelming sense of being alone in the struggle 
and I felt that if help could come from outside it would mean a deep 
spiritual strengthening for both priest and people, more important 
even than the material relief. 

Parcels could be sent direct to: Herr Dr Ludwig Baum, Dresden 
A 46, Meusslitzer str. 108, at the usual postal rates (max. 7lbs. food, 
22lbs. elothes).—Yours, Mary Jeweu. (Friends’ Relief Service). 
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REVIEWS 


CGRIECHISCHE My?tMen in CrristnicHer DevruNG, Gesammelte Auf- 
siitze von Hugo Rahner, (Ziirich: Rhein- Verlag; 22.50 Swiss Frs.) 
‘Come, I will show you the Word and the mysteries of the Word, 

and | will describe them to you in the images which you yourselves 

have inherited’. Thus Clement of Alexandria invited his pagan con- 
temporaries to hear and understand the Gospel through the medium 

of their own Greek myths and Hellenist mysteries; thus likewise did 

many a Christian preacher and teacher, not only in Patristic times, 

but also far into the Middle Ages. Fr Hugo Rahner, S.J., takes 

Clement's words as his own text and leitmotiv in this learned, 

fascinating and eminently readable book on Greek Myths in Christian 

Interpretation. 

‘This book’, he explains in a stimulating preface, ‘leads from the 
noisy streets of our day into the still court of the Temple where 


Hellas and the Church once met. . .. What is here written is offered 
to those who believe that our Western world is crashing in order to 
be reborn. . . . We have become Barbarians, and long to become 
Greeks again. . . . Many are occupied with this return to our cultural 
home. . . . It is no academic whim, but a stern obligation in these 
days for xcholarly minds . . . to devote themselves to uncovering 


again the buried sources of true humanism. But in that search they 
are divided. Some, Stoic-like, strive for the heights, but their number 
is few. . . . Others are delving into the depths of the abyss of the 
soul, these are more numerous . . . and who will deny that a deeper 
understanding has been given to them of the dark mysteries of the 
psyche than to either ancient or modern Stoics? Must all of them seek 
for Man, and all believe that a renewed understanding of Greek 
antiquity—whether above in the still heights of Olympus, or below 
among the riverside reeds where dwell the Cabiri—will assist in re- 
discovering the Whole Man, the homo humanus?’ We Christians 
‘seek signposts to a ‘‘Christian humanism’’, to the immense possi- 
bilities of that ““‘New Man” of whom Paul wrote to Colossus, in 
whom Barbarian and Greek are made one in Christ, the God made 
man who is All in all’. Fr Rahner, however, does not join the 
numerous writers who during the past two decades have essayed to 
formulate the principles of a Christian humanisin; instead he has 
brought his vast scholarship and deep understanding to set before us 
the work already done, but too long forgotten, by our early fathers 
in the faith. 

He is no less widely read in modern than in ancient literature, 
and an opening section gives us a valuable critical survey of the 
various theories which have been attempted to solve the problem 
of the relationship between Christianity and the pagan myths and 
mysteries of the Graeco-Roman world. He disposes, briefly but defi- 
nitively, both of the facile ‘syncretism’ which would make Christian- 
ity essentially dependent on the Hellenistic mystery-cults and of the 
pseudo-orthodoxy which denies any positive ‘lationship hetween the 
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seed of the Word and the fertile soil in which it was sown. He pro- 
poses w method of approach which respects at once the historic facts 
of development both in Hellenism and in the Church, the role of 
‘archetypal’ patterns from below, and the divine designs for a prae- 
paratio evangelica from above. 

The value of this comprehensive and yet scientific approach is 
best appreciated when Fr Rahner puts it to the test in actual appli- 
cation, and shows, largely in their own words, how certain specified 
symbols, myths and rites of paganism were understood, interpreted 
and utilised by ancient Christian writers, artists and liturgies them- 
selves. “Christian Mystery and Pagan Mysteries’, ‘The Mystery of 
the Cross’, “The Mystery of Baptism’, ‘The Christian Mystery of 
Sun and Moon’—these are the main headings of Fr Rahner's expo- 
sition of the fashion in which Christ was seen to ‘recapitulate’ pagan 
myths and mysteries, rites and symbols. A second section treats 
of ‘Soul-Healing’ in early Christianity under the Homeric headings 
of “The Moly, the Soul-healing Herb of Hermes’ and “The Mandrake, 
the KMternal Root of Man’. The third and last section carries the 
intriguing title of “Hediger Homer’ (‘Saint Homer’) and deals in 
turn with Christian interpretations of the Willow-Branch (Odyss. X) 
and of Odysseus at the Mast (Odyss. NLD), and incidentally of many 
other favoured re-readings of the Odyssey as a Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is possible to disagree with Fr Rahner at times; for instance 
his anxious dissociation of the Benedictio Foutis from phallie syin- 
bolism seems to be contradicted by the plain Janguage of the Bene- 
diclio itself. But we can only be grateful for this illuminating, timely 
and refreshing book, and hope that the author will pursue his inquiries 
into the Christian catalysis of other myths and syinbols (those of 
Orpheus, for instance), Meanwhile it may be hoped that this book 
will speedily find a worthy translator, who will also eurich an Mnglish 
edition with the index which the original—tinely printed and designed 
though it is—somewhat inconveniently lacks. 

Vicror Wurst, O.P. 


Tun Greek Way. An Anthology by Kathleen Freeman. (MacDonald; 
15s.) 

We all know the Week-End Book; and many of us were aware 
that in Greek similar material was abundant; but the two notions 
were in different parts of the mind, and we have had to wait for 
Miss Freeman to bring the two together and to produce this very 
successful “Week-End Book’ from the Greek, in translation. The 
fact that the Greeks ‘had a word for it’ means, of course, that they 
had the thing itself; and it is the greatest of all compliments to our 
own age that we can parallel in our day so much that can be found 
earlier only among the Greeks. In these pages can be found the 
earliest appearance of our old friend ‘Pop’, scripts for Miss Ruth 
Draper. fragments on the bringing up of children that remind us of 
nothing so much as Bertrand Russell’s little work on the same sub- 
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ject, epigrams like “Work for the young, conuittee-meetings for the 
middle-aged, flatulence for the old’, ghost-stories, mathetmatical 
puzzles that would do for a Penguin Puzzle Book—in short, what 
would you? It is a little odd, perhaps, to find it all cut up into little 
snippets—after all, the plums out of a plum-pudding are not quite 
the same thing as the plum-pudding itself, and this applies particu- 
larly to the many fragments of Homer; but an age in which a Digest 
has far the greatest circulation in the world should raise no objection, 

Miss Freeman’s translations are fluid and limpid, and avoid the 
odd idioms and word-collocations into which the translators of a 
generation ago used to twist themselves to show that their scholar- 
ship had not been outdone by some subtlety of particle or verb- 
compound. Not that scholarship is here missing; but it is decently 
clothed—its stockings may be blue, but they are of silk. Miss Free- 
man has her blind spots here and there, like the rest of us. Croissons 
(p. 217) for croissants is one, and one of the mathematical puzzles is 
a conflation of two side by side in the original Metrodorus (which 
has led to her giving the wrong answer on p. 510). 

The book's first success should be as an admirable bed-book, both 
for those to whom it recalls the originals and for those who have, as 
vet, no Greek (Miss Freeman in her unalarming introduction urges 
winningly the possibility cf learning some, for those who begin to 
feel the spell of a great literature); and its second success should 
be as a prize for those unfortunates who, being ‘good’ at science 
or mathematics, have their noses kept finuly to the grindstone while 
their preceptors pay uneasy lip-service to the importance of their 
education ‘not being allowed to become narrow’. Many of them, if 
not yet too far gone in the worship of another Greek god—P1I—would 
really enjoy it. 


Fenix Harpy, O.S.B. 


Tun Faun or tHe SpanisH American Eueire. By Salvador de 

Madariaga. (Hollis & Carter; 21s.) 

This important work is in some ways more satisfactory than its 
forerunner, The Rise of the Spanish American Empire: it is better 
planned and more balanced. The review of the latter in this journal 
(August, 1947) must be corrected in one respect and an apology 
offered. The absence of any account of the Jesuit missions and of 
the suppression of the Society was there noted as a serious defect. 
The account is to be found here: that of the missions is indeed too 
summary to be adequate for any reader coming to that fascinating 
subject for the first time, but the importance of the suppression (as 
well as the very shady character of the whole proceeding) is fully 
stressed. ‘The solid mass of white Creoles, however, remained 
attached to Spain because it remained attached to the Catholic faith. 
to the traditional way of doing things. Suddenly, from this Spain of 
the sceptre and the Cross, from the very King of Spain heir to 
Ferdinand and Isabel came that most tangible proof of Voltaire’s 
philosophy: ‘‘Out with the Jesuits’. On that day, the King of Spain 
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with his own hands cut the most solid link between his Crown and 
his subjects overseas’ (p. 282). 

The interest and value of this work lie in its reversal of traditional 
assumptions. Hitherto the great majority of historians have presented 
the eighteenth-century philosophes as the apostles of enlightenment 
and progress, and the leaders of Spanish-American independence as 
idealistic exponents of democratic reform. Sr Madariaga presets 
another picture, and does so not by deserting to the other camp but 
by taking up a central position. Both these volumes drive home thie 
lesson that men and events in history cannot be sharply differentiated 
into white and black. It may be objected that the result is a tendency 
to present everything as a uniform grey, which is in itself a distortion 
if no account be taken of principles. The general picture of the Jesuit 
missions in Paraguay, for example, may be of a greyish tinge, but 
the view of lite behind that particular organisation of human society 
may, as a theory, have been white. One welcomes well-informed 
criticism of the practice, but one would also like to know what, if 
anything, was wrong with the theory. This is perhaps the weakness 
of Sr Madariaga’s central position, as it is perhaps the weakness of 
liberalisin even at its best. He criticises the facts vigorously enough, 
but the principles by which he criticises are not always very clear. 
Thus he writes: “We owe much to the eighteenth century; but if we 
were to sum up its folly in a few words, what better than this: it took 
its ideas on education from a man who had left his five children in a 
foundling hospital. A truly dramatic symbol of that divorce between 
thinking and doing, between ideas and life, which is the besetting sin 
of the “century of the lights’’.’ (pp. 250-1). Very true, and it needs to 
be said; but there is something more—is eighteenth-century humani- 
tarianisin a satisfactory and complete view of human life or is it not? 
Probably Sr Madariaga felt no need to make his principles explicit 
since he could assume that a ‘liberal humanism’ would be the creed 
of the majority of his readers. Though the two standpoints are thus 
different Sr Madariaga’s criticism of the eighteenth century agrees 
with much that Catholics have written, and everything that helps to 
lessen to any extent the differences that divide men, everything that 
discloses some common ground, even though this be largely of a 
negative kind, is to be gratefully welcomed. 

The present work is divided into four parts. The first studies the 
psychological tensions resulting from the relations and intermingling 
of three different races on American soil. The second deals with the 
‘internal origins of the secession’—the social, economic and political 
tensions during the imperial period. The third treats of the ‘external 
origins of the seeession’—(1) the influence of eighteenth-century 
philosophy (Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, Raynal); (2) the anti- 
imperial activities of Jews, Freemasons and the exiled Spanish- 
American Jesuits (the first and, to a lesser extent, the third seems 
overstressed; the second might have been amplified for the benefit 
of British readers, most of whom are unlikely to associate Vree- 
masonry with any political and philosophical movement); (3) the 
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impact on Spavish America of the three revolutions—the American, 
the French, and the Negro (in Haiti). Part LV covers the precursors 
of Spanish-American independence, in particular Miranda. Here the 
balance of history is restored by removing the romantic views about 
liberty and democracy with which these men have usually been 
coloured: most of them are shown to have been struggling to assert 
only their own aristocratic privileges, all of them are justifiably 
described as ‘unbelievably green and innocent’ (p. 374), their efforts 
ultimately failing because they sought to remedy the shortcomings 
of the system by destroying instead of reforming it. The craze for 
destruction, with a naive (in some cases perhaps even disingenuous) 
belief that ‘virtue’ would automatically triumph if traditional fetters 
were removed, is indeed the characteristic of this period, as much in 
Spain as in Spanish America. Sr Madariaga has made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the pre-liberal period of hunian history. 
The life of Bolivar, to which all this has been leading up, must be 
eagerly awaited. 

A small but perhaps not unimportant point may be raised in con- 
clusion, The association with the Jesuits (through Mariana and 
Suarez) of the doctrine countenancilig tvrannicide is adduced as one 
of the reasons for eighteenth-century hostility to the Society. It is 
implied (pp. 268-69) that this doctrine was put forward in the name 
of the ‘universal monarchy of the Pope’, whereas both Mariana and 
Suivez sanction tyraunicide (under certain conditions) as a logical 
corollary frou: the basic priuciple of the sovereignty of the people. 
To have brought this out would have clarified the contrast between 
the Spanish Hapsburg tradition, which helped to build up the Em- 
pire, and the ‘enlightened despotism’ of the Bourbon Charles ILI, 
which helped to destroy it. 

A. A. PARKER 


RicHARD or CorNWALL. By N. Denholin-Young. (Blackwell; 15s.) 


Mr Denholm-Young’s study of Richard of Cornwall provides a 
welcome addition to our knowledge of the reign of Henry IIT, a 
reign which Sir Maurice Powicke has recently so admirably inter- 
preted. Richard of Cornwall, the king’s brother and himself the King 
of the Romans, held a key position in the complex politics and 
diplomacy of the period; yet he is a curiously elusive figure, and the 
average reader of history is under a very real debt of gratitude to 
Mr Denholin-Young for the light which his book throws on the 
character and achievement of the man. Richard, it is clear, was a 
born negotiator and a more than competent financier. His birth 
placed him in exactly the right position for the exercise of his talents. 
Essentially a grandee on the pattern supposed to be peculiar to the 
eighteenth century but in fact by no means ill at ease in the thir- 
teenth, his birth and abilities made him all but indispensable at 
4 time when political and fiscal competence was for the moment 
not easy to discover. 
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Mr Denholm-Young’s book is an austere and specialist narrative 
which very properly owes nothing to the artifices of the popular 
biographer. It is not easy reading but when the reader has forced 
his way to the conclusion he has the certainty, as distinct from the 
feeling, thit he really has got to grips with his subject. 

Two criticisms must be made, neither of which touches the main 
contents of the book. Appendix Five, on the Holy Blood of Hailes 
needs to be rewritten. As it stands, an unwary reader might be par- 
donec for supposing that the author equates the cult of this relic 
with the worship paid to the Blessed Sacrament, and that St. 
Thomas’s office for the feast of Corpus Christi was in some way 
connected with the relic at Hailes. Such a relic, granting its authen- 
ticity, could not theologically be accorded the worship due to the 
Blessed Sacrament (vide St. Thomas. Summa Theologica, III. 54. 
2 ad 4). The commonly received account is, if I remember rightly, 
that the relic was one of many which were brought to Germany after 
the sack of Constantinople in 1204, and that it is probably to be 
identified with the relic of the Holy Blood which had long been 
preserved in Santa Sophia. A suitably magnificent gift for a princely 
magnate, it was acquired by Richard and Edmund for their great 
foundations at Hailes and Ashridge. 

Mr Denholm-Young should also allow his readers the support of 
adequate genealogical tables. It is impossible for anyone, unless he 
is a specialist, to carry in his head all the ramifications of kinship 
on which a proper appreciation of the situation so frequently depends. 
The reader should be allowed a full table of the Marshalls and Bigods, 
and another of the descendants of John and Isabella. He might even 
be similarly indulged over the less intricate relations of the houses 
of Provence and Savoy. 

The book, it should be added, is pleasantly printed. There is an 
admirable map, and the illustrations are first-rate. The lovely photo- 
graph of Corfe Castle provides the frontispiece and Richard’s fine 
coat of arms which faces page 10 is very suitably repeated on the 
dust cover. 

T. CHaRLEs Epwarps. 


THe ANGLICAN ‘TRADITION IN THE LIFE OF ENGLAND. By A. P. T. 

Williams, Bishop of Durham. (8.C.M.; 6s.) 

Despite its small compass this book gives an excellent summary 
of the internal history of the Church of England. It is smoothly 
written, easy to follow and, despite its conciseness, full of useful 
information. It hardly succeeds in fulfilling the promise of its title, 
for the cultural influence of Anglicanism has been very great in a 
country poor in cultural forms and to trace this influence would be 
an immense task, and though of absorbing interest, one which a 
busy diocesan bishop could hardly undertake. Dr Williams is frank 
about some of the difficulties inherent in the structure of the Church 
of England, but his remarks on the Report of the Doctrinal Com- 
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mission which published its conclusions in 1938 are scarcely ingenu- 
ous. It is distressing to find the phrase ‘a rich variety of method 
and interpretation’ used again to describe the Commission’s declara- 
tions. A body is not spiritually ‘rich’ which holds contrary opinions 
on fundamental doctrines. This is not riches; it is destitution. It is 
like labelling the constitution of Bulgaria ‘democratic’. None the 
less, the book is an impressive record of many fine lives devoted 
to the service of Christ and of a body which has had to struggle with 
unparalleled difficulties. 

Pau U. Foster, O.P. 


EXpiscop! VAGANTES AND THE ANGLICAN CHuRCH. By Henry R. T, 

Brandreth. (S.P.C.K.; 6s. 6d.) 

The Episcopi Vagantes treated of in this book are a curious by- 
product of the Anglo-Catpolic Movement. They may be defined as 
bishops who have obtained, or claim to have obtained, valid ordin- 
ation and consecration from a historic Church whose apostolic suc- 
cession is not open to question, and who have proceeded to confer 
episcopal and priestly orders on others. These are either Anglican 
clergymen doubtful of the validity of their own orders or at least 
anxious to have orders which are universally recognised as valid, 
or persons, some sincere but unbalanced, some psychopathic and 
some just rogues, engaged in founding reunion movements or new 
sects for the propagation of their own peculiar versions of religion; 
some of these latter orthodox but fantastic in their pretensions, others 
wildly heretical. 

What will astonish the reader, hitherto unaware of the existence 
of such things, is the number of these episcopi and the variety and 
extent of their activities. In this book, those who are interested in 
such things will find a most thoroughly documented enquiry which 
must have involved much research. It has been prepared by the 
Kev. H. R. T. Brandreth for the use of the coming Lambeth Con- 
ference, which no doubt will have to deal with various problems 
connected with these strange activities. 

The author in his first chapter discusses the theological question 
of validity and regularity and how Western theologians differ from 
astern in their view of the relation between them. To what extent 
Anglican clergymen have sought for reordination at the hands of 
these Episcopi vagantes is most obscure. The practice dates back 
to the Order of Corporate Reunion of which Dr F. G. Lee was one 
of the founders in the latter half of the last .entury. The activities 
of that organisation and subsequent revivals of it on similar lines 
have always been wrapped in mystery. It does not seem likely, how- 
ever, that their influence ever extended very far or that Anglican 
clergymen in any great numbers received ordination in this way. 
The book is chiefly interesting to Catholics as affording material for 
study in the psychology of religious megalomania. 

Henry Sr. Joun, O.P. 
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NEWMAN AND Bioxam: An Oxford Friendship. By R. D. Middleton. 

(Oxford University Press; 18s.) 

In his famous final Anglican sermon ‘The Parting of Friends’, 
Newman, after painting the anguish of a deep friendship severed— 
David and Jonathan, Noemi and Orpah—-goes on to talk of St Paul 
who loved as his own soul not one alone but a multitude of his con- 
verts and disciples. So it was with Newman himself. There are friend- 
ships of which we know much: Hurrell I'roude, Keble, Pusey, James 
Hope, Henry Wilberforce; there are others of which we know little, 
but these lesser friends Newman loved too with an individual affection 
for each. The publication of their letters shows Hurrell’s younger 
brother William and his family followed through life by the Cardinal's 
watchful love and care. Isaac Williams's Autobiography shows his 
affectionate relations with his first curate at Littlemore: this book 
relates the friendship with Williams’s successor. 

Bloxam kept Newman’s letters and recorded every event of his 
career. He collected all those details that make history and biography 
more picturesque. And he gives many hints of the richness in New- 
man’s life not yet unearthed, deep though explorers have delved. 
Was there ever a man of so many friendships? 

Mr Middleton has already given us the story of an older man—the 
famous Dr Routh of Magdalen. He too was a friend, perhaps the most 
important patron of that budding writer ‘that clever young gentle- 
man of Oriel, Mr Newman’. So Routh called him and to the end of 
his life of ninety-nine years he spoke of ‘the great Newman’. Both 
Mr Middleton's books are rich with unpublished records. Newman 
and Bloxam is of deep value for the student of Newman’s period and 
personality. 

Maisie Warp 


Maurice Barine: A Postscript by Laura Lovat, with some letters 

and verse. (Hollis and Carter; 10s. 6d.) 

The genius of Maurice Baring is not to be estimated by means of 
a critical survey of his work as a man of letters. His poems are 
charming, and one of them, the threnody for a dead airman, has 
its established place in the literature of flying: his novels, delicate, 
fastidious, written from within the closed and brilliant circle of 
cosmopolitan aristocracy during the last and most iridescent years 
of its vanished glitter, have been cherished from the first by the 
limited number of people who could recognise all their implications 
and must remain with an increase of value as a moral, social and 
sumptuary record of the period they now embalm. C., Cat’s Cradle 
and Daphne Adeane are books Sargent might have illustrated. Others 
such as Comfortless Memory and A Coat Without Seam have u 
peculiar and almost esoteric value for Catholics because of the dry- 
ness and reserve with which they handle the mysteries they enshrine. 
But the sum of these excellencies dwindles before the great, involun- 
tary achievement of Baring’s life; the image, almost the idol of 
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the man, built up in the minds of his friends by his wit, his kindness 
and his unselfconscious abnegation. Very rarely do charm, goodness 
and a first-rate intelligence meet in the same character: more rarely 
still do they survive the test of worldly happiness. In Maurice Baring 
those qualities were innate and the life of a fortunate and successful 
traveller, diplomatist and man of letters did not choke the word. 
Remaining in the world and of the world, he grew, while he still 
lived, to be loved, as the saints are loved, by his friends and by his 
servants, and he is already becoming a legend. 

To this legend Lady Lovat has added an anthology of personal 
memories; her own, recorded in moving extracts from her diary of 
his last days: those of other lovers, Hilaire Belloc, Vernon Lee, 
Ethel Smythe, Sir Ronald Storrs, Monsignor Knox, and finally, 
Princess Marthe Bibesco, who almost plucks out the heart of Baring’s 
mystery in the phrase: 

la vie n’était jamais devenue pour lui une habitude, elle était 

toujours restée un miracle. 

Witness to the miracle Maurice Baring made of his life is thus 
given to the world which might never find it confirmed in his books 
because their operation was on other minds than his own. Reading 
and treasuring the beautifully printed and produced little monograph, 
the friends who saw and recognised Baring’s character for the wonder 
that it was will remember how Maurice Maeterlinck once declared 
that the truest portrait of any man was drawn, not in his own letters 
but by those written to him by all sorts and conditions of men. One 
such a composite letter Lady Lovat has now given us. Will it be 
possible to collect others from his papers to make another book 
enlarging and enriching the delicate shrine she has built? 

Naomi RoypE Siri 


Tax Poetic Imace. The Clark Lectures for 1946. By Cecil Day Lewis. 
(Jonathan Cape; 5s.) 


Mr Day Lewis must have worked hard on these lectures; his other 
essays in prose are slight by comparison. He has really grappled 
with the subject; and if we are left at the end still a little vague, 
we have to admit that the difficulties have not been dodged. The 
work is at least not superficial. Indeed, to review it properly would 
require a lot of time, and also, I think, a reviewer engaged in actually 
writing poetry or at least in the study of it. Exit the present one; 
but before I vanish let me recommend this book to those who can 
give more time to it. And this for three reasons. 

First it is very readable. It has some of the charm, if little of the 
gaiety (for it lacks wit) whose absence in the serious criticism of 
today the author deplores. Its manners are beautiful. It never shouts 
or bores. It hardly even insists; yet it pays us the high compliment 
of leading unfalteringly—and deliberately—into obscure places. And 
it is thus persistent gracefully, combining a real mental effort with 
the tone of good conversation. It is excellent lecturing. 
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Next, it is admirably documented. Each phase and turn of it draws 
upon poetry actually written. This may seem too elementary a virtue 
to call for special praise; perhaps it is so noticeable in Mr Day Lewis 
because he so clearly enjoys what he quotes. One is kept continually 
wondering what he will cite next and still more what he will say 
about it; and time and again his generalisations bring a greater under- 
standing of, and consequently a greater delight in. particular texts 
As a critic he has the poet’s talent rather than the logician’s; ‘the 
capacity’ (it is for him imagination itself) ‘to put oneself in the place 
of another’. Therefore too he has sympathy and finesse; and that 
already is much. Poet, he ean place himself in the heart of another; 
critic, he can place himself in the heart of another’s poem. And 
this he does not seldom, for our instruction. 

Yes, instruction; for this poet-critic is also fertile in ideas, though 
these are not altogether unconfused. He cannot help trying to get to 
the bottom of his subject. He hardly succeeds, perhaps, but it was 
a brave thing to attempt. His mind dogs his feelings. Speaking 
of the ‘dangers which threaten all pure poetry, all poetry whose 
meaning is . . . concentrated within its images’ he finds the notion 
of poetry expressed in this formula inadequate; and his whole effort 
is to explain why this is so and to define what further aim poetry 
does, in fact, constantly envisage. The question is, what is poetic 
thought (‘discovered or rediscovered’ by the Romantics); and for 
Mr Day Lewis the question cannot be answered simply by referring 
to what we commonly call imagination. ‘The poetic image’’, he says, 
‘is the human mind claiming kinship with everything that lives or 
has lived, and making good its claim.’ 

How is the claim made good? In a sense, simply by metaphor—the 
linking of different objects within the one image-field. And why is 
the claim made af all? The last lecture tries to sketch out an answer. 
It comes to this, that poetry involves images drawn out of the field 
of sensation and held together by a ‘general truth’ (itself hardly ever 
detached from the image that suggests it). Thereupon Mr Day Lewis 
relates these truths to memory and primordial archetypes, and, 
coasting by a dubious materialised platonism, drops anchor in a 
spirit-haunted mist. But not without his catch of pearls. For he has 
shown us the poet (who is himself also) as one who divines ‘general 
truths’ without forgetting the vivid, particular things and images that 
embody them; and that the poet’s delight (communicated just a 
little) springs from his power to give to universal notions, embodied, 
hidden even from himself perhaps, a new being in the poem, in that 
strange thing at the tip of his pen, that image at once of the mind 
and the mind-mirrored world. 

KENELM Foster. 0.P. 
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